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THE HOVENWEEP NATIONAL MONUMENT 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


cad before his departure for Florida the President 


issued a proclamation creating a new monument in south 
Colorado and southeastern Utah An event of 


kind would seem to call for an account of its attractions or 
salient features of the monument. Like several others, this 
was created for the preservation of its antiquities which 
having the same general character as those. of the 

cent Mesa Verde National Park, are somewhat different 
special kind of ruins characteristic of the Hovenweep monu 

are well preserved towers, similar to those which are found 
Mesa Verde National Park, and are most abundant and 
varied in the country west of that plateau far into Utah. Archa 
logically speaking this monument supplements the Mesa Verde 
National Park and the structure of its towers and other build 
ings explains some of the enigmas of ruins in the park. As 


this new reservation was created to preserve its numerous towers 


a brief notice of a few buildings of the same type would be a 


fitting introduction to those of the new national monument 
Fortunately the author’s field work the past summer (1922 
renders it possible to interpret some of the architectural features 
f the new monument. 

There are several towers on the Mesa Verde that are like 
those of the new monument—a resemblance which shows that 
the prehistoric people of the Hovenweep resembled those of the 
Mesa Verde. 

Three types of prehistoric towers are found in our Southwest: 
1) square, circular, or semicircular towers without surrounding 


rooms; (2) towers accompanied with basal subterranean ceremo 
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nial rooms or kivas; (3) towers rising from pueblos or cliff dwell- 
ings. The first type of tower is generally mounted on top of a 
pinnacle of rock or on the rim of a canyon. The second type is 
situated on level ground or earth that allows excavation of basal 
kivas, and the third rises from a pueblo or cliff house in which there 
are both kivas and living rooms. The relatively greater abundance 
of the second type, or a tower with a basal ceremonial room and 
no dwellings, would seem to indicate that the tower was connected 
with ceremonies, and if this be true it also seems likely that when 
associated with a number of rooms, as in a large ruin like Cliff 
Palace, it preserved the same character. 

As is well known several theories have been suggested to 
explain the function of southwestern towers. They have been 
regarded as observatories, forts, bins for the storage of grain, 
especially corn, and as enclosures for the performance of religious 
rites. There are indications that they were built by an agricul- 
tural people, one of the primal necessities of whom is to determin¢ 
the time for planting. This can be obtained by observations 
of the sun’s rising and setting, and a tower affords the elevation 


necessary for that purpose; hence the theory that southwestern 


towers were in part used for sun houses or observatories. A 
building from which the aboriginal priests determined calendri: 
events by solar observations very naturally became a room for 
sun worship or for the worship of the power of the sky. 

The presence of circular subterranean rooms, which almost 
always occur with towers, also indicates religious rites. As th 
tower may have been devoted to the worship of father sun or 
the sky god, in the underground kiva may have been celebrated 
the rites of mother earth. The rooms at the base of the tower 
in which kivas are embedded, in towers of the third type, indicate 
habitations and necessary granaries, as well as rooms for cere- 
monials. In support of the interpretation that some of these 
rooms are granaries, we find rows of vases in which corn is stored 
still standing in them. 

Pipe Shrine House, on Mesa Verde, excavated by the author 
last summer, presents a good example of the third type for in it 
we have the tower, the sunken kiva, and the rectangular basal 
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rooms. The ceremonial character of this building is shown not 
nly by the tower and kiva but also by many shrines in which 
formerly stood stone idols of the serpent, the mountain lion, 
the mountain sheep, or other objects of worship. On the northeast 
corner of the ruin near an enclosure there was found a stone slab 
on which the sun was depicted, indicating that this building may 
have been used for sun worship rites, and a coiled pictograph of 
1 large serpent carved on the south wall likewise points to this 
worship. The evidence indicates that this building was con- 
structed for rites and ceremonies of the sun and earth deities, 
ind the tower and its accompanying subterranean room in cliff 
houses indicate that the ancient priests of Mesa Verde worshipped 
the two great nature principles, father sky and mother earth, 
which dominate the ritual of every agricultural people. 

The new reservation called the Hovenweep' National Monu 
ment (Fig. 35), contains several towers in a much better state 
{ preservation than any in the Mesa Verde, a condition which 
indicates that they were constructed later. 

The ruined castles and towers of this monument are among 
the best preserved aboriginal buildings in the Southwest. The 
reservation (Fig. 36), includes three groups of ruins now called 
Square Tower, Hackberry, and Cool Spring House, on the Cajon 
Mesa, Utah. 

One road to Hovenweep Monument passes through the 
McElmo Canyon which lies west of Cortez and Mancos, Colorado. 
There is also a good automobile road to this monument from 
Dolores. If the visitor uses the latter he avoids the Yellow Jacket, 
the bed of which is sometimes very sandy and often so swollen 

| with water as to be impassable. If one uses the McElmo, having 
successfully crossed this stream, he follows the road which winds 
through Wickyup Canyon past two small towers situated on 

elevated buttes. 
There are thirteen ruins in the Ruin Canyon group, over 
half of which are towers of the second type, which have kivas 
rhe name Hovenweep which has been given to this monument is taken from 


the Ute language and has been translated “Deserted Valley.’ It is now applied to a 


itary of the Yellow Jacket, but was originally the name of the main .anyon 
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at their bases. One of the largest ruins is in Square Tower 
Canyon and stands at the head of the canyon, rising from th 
very rim. Although sections of the walls of this building hay 
fallen, the remains of a large semicircular house are conspicuous 
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Fic. 35 
for some distance. This ruin also has buried kivas surrounde 


by square or rectangular rooms. In the midst of walls ther 
formerly rose a conspicuous multi-chambered tower, whos 
foundation is D-shaped, its straight wall measuring 23 and th 

* Reproduced by courtesy of the National Park Service, Stephen T. Mat 
Director. 
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curved 56 feet. The northeast corner rises 15 feet high, and the a 
walls of the northwest angle of the ruinare still higher. This ruin 


called Hovenweep House, resembled somewhat Far View House 
on the Mesa Verde National Park. h 
The best preserved building (Fig. 37), in the Hovenweep i 
National Monument, called Hovenweep Castle, is divided int s 
two sections, western and: southern, imparting to the ground plan i 

] 

1 


Fic. 37.—Hovenweep Castle, Ruin Canyon group, Hovenweep National Monument 


of the ruin the shape of the letter L. It has towers and kivas 
arranged about rectangular rooms; and the western end is com- 
posed of a massive-walled semicircular tower and well preserved 
rooms with high walls. 

The eastern section, like the western, has a tower and circular 
depressions or kivas. On the north and south ends the eastern 
section rises into high walls enclosing rectangular rooms, those 
at the north end being better constructed, and standing as high 
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as the walls of the western tower. The corners of these buildings, 
as is generally the case, are not well preserved, due to lack of 


properly tying or binding the courses of masonry. Much débris 
has accumulated in and around the kivas, filling their cavities; 
it is evident that these ceremonial rooms were formerly one- 
storied, and practically are subterranean on account of the 
height of surrounding rooms. Fragments of standing walls 
project out of the accumulated débris indicating rooms at the 
junction of the eastern and western sections of the ruin, but the 
form and arrangement of walls at that junction are not evident. 
The walls of one of the kivas show evidences of mural pilasters 
n banquettes like those of cliff dwellings. 


The building that has given a name to the south fork of 


Ruin Canyon is the square tower that stands on a large angular 
below Hovenweep Castle. This remarkable example of 
prehistoric masonry is so situated that the outlook from the top 


is limited by cliffs on three sides 
ere are numerous other ruins in this group, one of which 
s a small tower situated at the point of the mesa where the 
bifurcates into the North and South Forks. A section 
ts wall still standing indicates a circular form, the north sid 
hich has fallen; the part still intact, or that on the south side, 
exhibits good masonry about eight feet above the foundation 
The walls of the north segment of a much dilapidated tower 
n a large angular block of stone in the bed of the canyon. 
Eroded Bowlder House is remarkable both from its site and 
its structure. Its front walls, occupying a cave worn in a bowlder, 
have partly fallen halfway down the talus of the cliff, but the 
rear walls, built in the depth of the cave, still remain intact. 
On the top of the bowlder are remains of fallen walls, suggesting 
the existence of a former tower. Where the walls are sheltered 
the clay mortar shows impressions of human hands or indentations 
made by a corncob used by the plasterers to press the mortar 
between the courses of stone. The eroded bowlder formerly 
sheltered at least two rooms. 
The so-called Twin Towers, seen together from certain points 


appearing as one ruin, rank among the most impressive buildings 
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in Square Tower Canyon. They stand on the canyon rim on 
the south side on a rock foundation isolated by a cleft from the 
adjoining cliff. The larger has an oval ground plan with evidences 
of a doorway in the southwest corner; the smaller has the shape 
of a horseshoe. 

The ground plan of a ruin on the mesa rim near the Twin 
Towers is rectangular in form, measuring 19 feet 6 inches long 
by 10 feet wide; with walls standing 11 feet in altitude. The 
doorway in the middle of the north wall was protected by fallen 
walls, extending to the edge of the cliff. The masonry as a rule 
is rough; projecting ends of rafters indicate a building two stories 
high. 

Another variety of ruin in this group is Unit-type House, 
a compact rectangular pueblo situated on the eastern rim of Square 
Tower Canyon. This is the simplest form of a unit type of pueblo 
and is composed of a centrally placed circular ceremonial room 
surrounded by six secular rooms. The building was oriented 
nearly due north and south; its western wall, which formerly 
rose perpendicularly from the edge of the canyon, was much 
broken down and the component stones precipitated over the 
cliff. 

The central kiva was constructed of exceptionally fine ma- 
sonry, enough of the walls remaining to show an internal structure 
identical with cliff dwellings on the Mesa Verde. It formerly 
had a vaulted roof like those at Square Tower House. 

Stronghold House is compesed of a cluster of small rooms, 
one of which is situated on the north edge of the mesa somewhat 
east of that last mentioned; another was built on the sloping in- 
accessible top of an angular pinnacle of rock. Notwithstanding 
its mutilation enough remains to render it a most picturesque 
ruin. From below it resembles a square tower, but when viewed 
from the south it is seen to be composed of a series of connected 
rooms perched on an inaccessible rock. 

The second of the three groups that compose the Hovenweep 
Monument is situated north of the first in Holly and Hackberry 


canyons. Its ruins either cluster about the heads of small canyons 
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or are situated on the tops of fallen rocks. Their masonry is 
particularly fine. 


The most imposing ruin in this group is a great house, Hack- 


berry Castle, which is rectangular in form, measuring 31 by 9 feet, 
and 20 feet high, standing on the edge of the canyon. Evidences 


of two rooms appear on the ground plan, one of which is 14 feet 
long, the other 12 feet, inside measurement. The partition 
separating the two rooms is not tied into the outer walls, an 
almost constant feature in ancient masonry. The ends of the 
rafters can still be seen in the wall at a level 12 feet above the base. 


Fic. 38.—Horseshoe House, Hackberry group, Hovenweep National Mor 


A building with high, conspicuous walls situated a short 
distance north of the last mentioned also rises from the canyon 
rim. The section of standing walls indicates that the ruin was 
about square or of semicircular form. The entrance into this 
room may have been through the floor of the ground story. 

There are in this group two or three towerlike buildings 
closely approximated which show some of the finest masonry 
known in this monument. One of the most conspicuous is a 
tower with two rooms, one narrower than the other, as if con- 
structed at a different time. It measures 17 feet long by 8 feet 
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wide; the most conspicuous wall at the southeast corner is 12 
feet 8 inches high. This ruin has a fine doorway, wide above and 
narrow below, in the north wall. The approach at present is 
difficult on account of the height of the rock on which it stands 
and the evidences of a former trail appear in aboriginal footholes 
cut in the solid rock. 

Horseshoe House, situated in Hackberry Canyon a mil 
northeast of the cluster in Holly Canyon, is particularly in- 
structive from its semicircular shape enclosing the remains of a 
circular tower, with which it is connected by radial partitions 


Fic. 39.—Cool Spring House, Cajon group, Hovenweep National Monument 


Horseshoe House (Fig. 38) stands on the north edge of th 
canyon. Its south wall is straight, and the well-preserved north 
side curved. The southeastern corner formerly rested on 


projecting rock, which recalls the cornerstone of Sun Tempk 
The masonry of most of the southern section of the enclosed 
circular room or tower has fallen down the cliff. While the form 
ot Horseshoe Ruin recalls that of Sun Temple, its structure is 
widely divergent. The length of the south wall measures 30 feet 
the width of the ruin 27 feet. The highest wall is on the northwest 
where it is 12 feet. The distance between the outer and inner 


concentric walls averages 4 feet; the central room measures 17 
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feet in diameter. In a cave below Horseshoe House there still 
remain well-preserved walls of a cliff dwelling. 


rhe third group of ruins in the Hovenweep Monument is 
situated at the head of a small canyon on the Cajon Mesa a few 
miles west of those already described. To the largest ruin 
Fig. 39) of this group, the author has given the name Cool Spring 
House on account of the fine drinking water in the canyon below 
rhis ruin would well repay extensive study and contains 


features not yet described in other ruins 


) 
INSTITUTIOD 
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For further details cf. Bull. 70, Burea f Amer. Ethnol. ar vol. 68, no. 1 
S Misc. Colls., 1917 
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THE HOPI WOWOCHIM CEREMONY IN 1920 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
THE PERFORMANCE AT WALPI, Nov. 18-28 


N LEAVING First Mesa in June, 1920, I was urged by 
C) my host to return in November—they were to have the 

wowdchim wimi or ceremony in its extended form, the 
form when they initiate, of sixteen days, a performance last 
held in 1916. This extended ceremony is called natéia’,’ “putting 
them |i.e., the initiates] in.’ The same term is used for initiation 
into the women’s ceremonies (mamsrau and lalakunté) when a lot 
of young girls are taken in at the same time. The term naldia’ 
is not used, I was told, for initiations into other ceremonies. 

On November 20, I arrived at Sichumovi, the suburb, one may 
say, of Walpi. “They called it out yesterday,” said my host, 
“but they decided not to initiate; they decided that only four 
days ago (November 16).”” “Who decided?” “The mongwitu 
Singers chief [Hani,® Tobacco clansman] is the one to put in the 
boys. He is too old for it, he himself told them. And he has 
taught nobody |i.e. of his connection|' how to do it. None of 


' The ceremony is nol called naishnava (see p 157 a Keresan word meaning 
father-mother; that is merely a word in a song, referring obviously to the ceremonia 
father or initiator. 

* The chiefs. The theocratic council of Walpi consists of the gigmongwi, chiel 
the houses, i.e. Town chief, the chief of the Bear clan who traditionally resigned his 


office of gigmongwi to the Millet (/eh) clan chief or chief of the Flute ceremony, the 


Coyote clan chief, the chiefs of the ceremonies, wéwéchim, lataukya (Singers), 
Agave), adl (Horn), soyala (winter solstice) and Antelope, the Sun watcher, the 
Crier chief, chaakmongwi, who is also the Snake clan chief, and the kalehkti 


War chief. 

8 He has acted since 1898 or before as the American chief or Governor who 
chosen by the Indian agent. ‘The Town chief could not take this position.” 

‘Properly he should have had in apprenticeship, probably for some years, a 
nephew, i.e., a sister’s son, or even a clansman less closely connected. . ...Ona vacancy 
in ceremonial office, left unfilled by the deceased, the senior member of the clan wil 
call a clan meeting. To the office the senior member has first claim, then volunteers 
within the clan are called for; they failing, the office may be filled first by a “‘child of 
the clan,” related through the family of the deceased, then by any “child of the clan 
i.e., son of a clansman. 
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them would learn from him. Unless the chiefs find somebody, 
they may never have the ceremony again, like Oraibi.” 

Voth, writing in 1901, states that for several years the wéwé 
chim ceremony in its extended form had lapsed at Oraibi® and he 
urged a thorough study of the ceremony on First Mesa. 
In November, 1891, Mr. A. M. Stephen was at Walpi and his 
notes on the ceremony were published in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore (Vol. V. (1892), pp. 189-221) by Dr. Fewkes. Obser- 
vations of the ceremony in its short, non-initiatory® form in 1892 
and 1893 were also made again by Mr. Stephen, and published 
by Dr. Fewkes with his notes in the Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History (“The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony,” 
vol. 26 (1892-5), pp. 422-458). In 1898 Dr. Fewkes observed 
the non-initiatory form of the ceremony.‘ 

Dr. Fewkes and Mr. Stephen were admitted into the kivas 
for a part of the ritual, but even Mr. Stephen was precluded from 
seeing the more esoteric parts of the ceremony, the initiatory 
parts, a “synopsis” merely he rather too modestly calls his 
account. Times have changed, and friendly as the Hopi still are 
to acceptable Whites, they are much more exclusive, I get the 
impression, than they once were; they have not wholly escaped 
the wave of exclusiveness that in recent years has swept over the 
Pueblo tribes, and today I doubt if any White would be admitted 
to any kiva ritual. That I was not admitted, although my head 
had been washed and I was known by the Hopi name my cere 
monial father had been pleased to give me (disregarding the names 
given more formally by his “‘sisters’’) and although I put it up to 
“my father,’ one of the chiefs, making my request a day or two 
after | had presented him with four macaw tail feathers for the 
remaking of his fipont (corn-ear fetich), was charged to sex. 
“You are within the Hopi rules,” I was told, “but you are a woman 


and women may not be admitted.”’ There were more than one 


rhe Oraibi Soyal Ceremony,” Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 55. Anthrop. Ser 
vol. 1v, no. 1, p. 10 

However, the Agave society initiates in the abbreviated ceremony Ibid 
p. 99 


\merican Anthropologist, u (x. s.), pp. 80-138 
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whom that explanation did not satisfy, I may say incidentally. 
“That was just like a Hopi,” observed later my Tewa interpreter. 
“They are so afraid. He was just putting you off.” 

But whether due to social timidity or to Hopi anti-feminism I 
was put off quite successfully, and the following account is 
therefore even more syncopated, in many particulars, than the 
Stephen-Fewkes accounts. It should be read in connection with 
these accounts. Its value lies in the fact that the observations, 
limited as they are, are made over two decades later and contrib- 
ute therefore to the historical record—as well as in some inter- 
pretative information I was able to secure. 

This begins with a narrative of the smoke talk on November 
18 and the calling out on the dawn following, two rituals pre- 
liminary to every ceremony: ‘Singers chief* has been watching 

TABLE 1. Kiva Names: CHIEFTAINCIES OF KIVAS AND OF Wéwdchim 
SOCTETIES BY CLAN 


1. Goat (tsivato) kiva 


Yucca blossom stem rn) | 


Kiva chief, Reed pak 1b) clansmatr 


Kwan chief, patki clansma1 


2. Horn (afl) kiva 
Horn kiva 


Kiva chief, Millet clansman 
Horn chief, Reed and Bear clansmen 


3. Central (nasibi) kiv 


Wdwichim kiva 


Kiva chief, Mustard clansmat 


Wdwoichim chief, Lizard (Snake) clansman 


5. Chief kiva 


Singers kiva 


Kiva chief, patki clansman 


Singers chief, Tobacco clansman 


8 See Table 1. 
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the sun for wéwdchim chief, watching the setting sun. He watches 
ilways during the November moon, but it is not the moon he 
watches, but the sun. The moon may be at the crescent or past. 
On the day indicated wéwédchim chief tells Crier chief to go that 
night to his house [i.e. the house of his mother or sister].° Next 
he tells Singers chief, next Agave chief, and last Horn chief; all 
ire to go to his house. He gets his bag of Indian tobacco and his 
jipe, he sits down, telling his relatives he is going to smoke.'” 
Soon the other chiefs come in. Singers chief sits next to wéwdchim 
chief; next to Singers chief sits Agave chief; next to Agave chief 
sits Horn chief. Wdwéchim chief fills his pipe, blows the smoke 
ut four times, and hands the pipe to Singers chief who repeats 
and hands the pipe on to Agave chief who repeats and hands it 
n to Horn chief who repeats and hands it on to Crier chief. 
He smokes and returns the pipe to wéwdchim chief. Now all 
light up their own pipes and smoke in any order, passing their 
pipes as they wish. It is only the first pipe that must be passed 
to the right |i.e., in anti-sunwise circuit]. Now Crier chief asks 
éwichim chief why he wanted them to come and smoke. Wowd 
him chief answers, ‘It is time for you to call out my ceremony. 
In 8 [or 16] days we will have the wéwdchim ceremony. We must 
take care of ourselves and of our children (i.e., all the people 
and live long.’ Then all the other chiefs in turn say the same thing 
to Crier chief. They finish; they go home to sleep—all but 
Crier chief. He goes to his own house; he sits up smoking half the 
night. Then he sleeps awhile. Then at dawn he goes to the roof 


to watch the sun. As the sun comes out, he turns to the north, 


In 1893 it was the maternal house of Singers chief to which they went (Amer 
\nthrop., 11, p. 83, n. 1), in 1898 the maternal house of wéwéchim chief, i.e., the hous« 
Wukomana (see Pp 180, n. 51 I take it that between 1893 and 1898 the mother of 
Hani, the Singers chief, died. It will be interesting to note whether with Hani’s 


essor the smoke meeting will be reéstablished in the maternal house of the Singers 


eI or ill continue to take place in the house of the bwichim chief It is 
ugh such details that Pueblo Indian conservatism may be estimated 

{nd who will be Hani’s successor? Since he is said to be the last male of the 
Tobacco maternal family Personal information from Dr. R. H. Lowie 


“They are going in to have a smoke,” is the term of reference for this assembly 
r for the preliminary to any ceremony. “By hearing that they are going to smoke 


s the way we know when the ceremony is to be.” 
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the west, the south and the east; he throws corn meal and corp 
pollen to the sun; he calls out the ceremony.” 

After this call, wéwdchim chief and Singers chief each takes 
the pitabi |the long cotton string with downy eagle feather 
[that Voth quite appropriately calls ‘‘road-marker’’] each has 
made to the narrow ledge leading from Sichumovi to Walpi 
Wdwéchim chief puts his road-marker down; then Singers chiei 
adds his to extend the other. The feather-string represents a 
road, a good road for the people. On the feather-strings the tw 
chiefs sprinkle corn meal and corn pollen. Corn meal is for lif 
corn pollen is for the season, the summer season. (‘Meal and pol 
len always mean these same things.’’?) On November 21, on m 
way to Walpi, I noted a feather-string, one only, lying bunche 
up on the trail. The other feather-string, no doubt, as well as 
the meal and pollen, had been blown away. 

On the day of calling out there had been, as is usual, a rabbit 
hunt. It was a small hunt and the hunters kept their quarry for 
themselves. In the extended ceremony the rabbits would hav 
gone to the initiates. 

Our count in accordance with what has been called a nin 
day ceremony is as follows: 


1. Jdiiifiavi (calling out November 19 
2. tititavi siistala (siisa, first, tala, sun or day November 2 
litinavi léhstala (lihma, second November 2! 
4. paistala (payisa, third November 22 
5. tiiitavi naloh'stala (naléhsa, fourth) or yiinya (they fi.e., the chiefs] 
have gone in November 2 
6. vyiitiva siistala or soshkahimu [once not anything (Voth) all do nothing 
Stephen)] November 24 
‘fi kumukt tokva [they go for wood, sleep Stephe n ] November 25 
8. totokya [they get food ready and feast]—the night which follows 
society members may stay in the kiva, engaged in ceremonial; also 
called prayer-stick making (Stephen November 2 
9. kiikyiba lichuwa (“everything over” November 27 
10. ovek’ nviwa (to take a walk, but used only in this post-ceremony 
sense, and meaning to be on mere pleasure bent November 2s 


The first four days, from the calling out to yiitiya, November 
23, there appeared to be no activity in or out of the kivas; no machi 


‘t The Hopi themselves count the days of the ceremony as eight. The evening 
the smoke assembly is not counted in, nor is the day of calling out. 


Cf. ‘The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony,” pp. 14-15. 
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ITT the standard at the kiva which indicates that ritual is in progress, 
was in position. On November 23 I was in Walpi before sunrise. 

kes An old man, presumably the chief Sakwistiwa (see p. 179) was 
her coming down the ladder of Goat or, as it is called during the 
has ceremony, Agave kiva, and a few minutes after sunrise the 
pi standard of corn husks and feathers fastened to a stalk of agave 
ie! was in position. Horn kiva was visited by the chief, Kotka, and 
3 by an older man, presumably Wonita, who was carrying prayer- 
W sticks Neither this morning nor at any other time was there 
fe any standard to be seen at this kiva, just as in 1892 and 1893 
\ no standard was up. . . . At 2 p.m. a standard was up at wik- 
my walibi kiva, but none at Chief kiva. On the roofs of all four 
kivas, opposite the ladder, were bundles of fire wood... .. Towards 
5 p.m. I was told that it was time “‘to go see them bring out 

the tire.” Men blanketed and carrying an ear of corn, their 

bit “mother,” were on their way to the kiva each was associated 
for with in this ceremony. A young man was carrying a bundle of 
AY small horns into Horn kiva. .... At 5:15 twelve men came out 


in line from Agave kiva, the leader carrying a basket of meal and 
r a rattle of bones, and next to him a young man nude to the kilt, 
with a cotton dance kilt, a bunch of downy feathers on top of his 
head, and his hair flowing, his face painted in white, in one hand a 
fire drill and cedar bark, in the other a terraced medicine bowl filled 
with a red fluid. Over all he wore loosely an American woven 


met 


blanket. The other men were all in ordinary clothes, and blankets. 
The hair of some was flowing. Each carried a cowbell. The last 
carried the standard. They descended into Chief kiva. In about 


* three minutes six men emerged from Horn kiva. These I watched 
DD g the day only the chiefs were in the kivas, 1 was told. The members go in 

. irds evening. From now on the members sleep in the kiva. They go hom« 
‘ etch food; but they would not visit around. Even at home they must be circum 
pect. They remain continent, and there is a taboo on physical contact with offspring. 

Wer hild to touch his father during this period, the child would have to be fumi 
ij gate ith cedar wood smoke, and they would nabwola (dis-charm or exorcise; Zuni, 

er huwaha) the child with ashes, waving the ashes four times around the child’s head 
hi In 1898 a standard of a cap such as is worn by Horn society members was put 
e seventh day Amer. Anthrop., u, 82 


In the afternoon Singers chief has called out for the men to go to the kivas, 


nd 


aiter their early supper the men go 
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descend into Chief kiva and saw each before descending hold 
meal to his mouth (Aumuya), and then throw it down the hatch- 
way. Their leader carried a basket of meal with prayer-feathers 
(nakwakoshi). All were in ordinary clothes. This set was fol- 
lowed by another set, also of six men, from wikwalibi kiva. 
At 5:35 singing began in Chief kiva and lasted nine minutes, and 
within one minute after the singing stopped smoke came out of 
the hatchway. I was sitting with some children and two women 
on the roof of the house next to Chief kiva and I was struck by 
the way the women and children drew back in mild panic from 
the smoke. It was fairly obvious that there was conceived to be 
danger of a kind in that smoke”..... Ten minutes later a man 
carrying flaming cedar bark emerged and went down wikwalibi 
hatch, to go on, I presume, to the other two kivas with the 
freshly kindled fire. In about three minutes, from eighteen to 
twenty men emerged from Chief kiva to stand in single file at 
the tunnel exit to the south. Through the tunnel and down the 
terraces they disappeared, probably to the shrine of té@wa portumsi, 
Earth Altar Woman.'’® Again in about three minutes the set of 
twelve Agave society members emerged from Chief kiva, returning 
to their own kiva. The medicine bow] had been left in Chief 
kiva and the baskets of meal disposed of there. Firelight glowed 
through the hatch of Chief kiva, left in silence. The ceremony in 
the kiva had lasted less than half an hour. ‘‘How long did it take 
to make the fire?” I was asked eagerly by my household on my 
return. 

On November 24, at 2 p.m., the standards were up at all the 
kivas except Agave kiva. Smoke was coming out from Agave 
kiva, and from within wikwalibi kiva one could hear voices. | 


learned, too late, that before sunrise they had come out from 


See Tusayan New Fire Ceremony,” p. 443; “‘The New-Fire Ceremony 
Walpi,” pp. 95-97; Voth, H. R.: “The Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony,” pp. 35 
Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 83, Anthrop. Ser., vol. m1., no. 4, 1903. 


46 Probably this spirit is to be equated with ivetiku’, Earth Mother of the Keres, 


and Mother of masawi (Keres) or maséwé (Hopi), the war spirit of the new fire 


cere 


I 


mony. (See p. 173.) In Earth or Sand Altar Woman’s shrine is a piece of petrified 


wood (Amer. Anthrop., 11, 96), an object commonly associated with the war super 
natural. 
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wikwalibi and danced along the mesa, the women coming out to 
throw water on them, “‘just as when the corn comes up, the clouds 
drop water on it.” That is, the dancers are representing the crops, 
the women, the clouds. ‘“‘Watching” the dancers are two Horn 
society men, ‘‘so nothing would do them harm, so nothing would 
eat the crops when they are up.” 

The next day, November 25, the wéwdchimtu were to come 
out again before sunrise, so I went over to Walpi to wait for them. 
“Be sure you do not go in front of them,” I was instructed. If 
anybody goes in front of them,” he or she is afflicted with toshris- 
rigé, twisting. The mouth goes crooked.’* It is an affliction the 
wowodchimtu cure, and, thus afflicted, one would have to join the 
wowochimtu, if a man; if a woman, after treatment by the wéwd- 
himtu she would contribute food to them, I presume at the final 
feast of the annual ceremony. (See p. 172.) This is one of the 
many instances, familiar in Pueblo Indian practice, of identity 
between the causers of disease and its curers. 

At Agave kiva and wikwalibi kiva, standards were up, and in 
the latter and Chief kiva voices were heard. There was a very 
lovely full moon about to set, and the sun rose. Individuals 
emerged from the kivas to take firewood down the hatch, but 
none came out to dance. “‘Did you see them?” asked my host on 
my return. “‘No, they did not come out.” ‘“‘They did not come 
ut! No breakfast then for them; that is the rule.” From our 
household there were three members among the wéwdchimtu, 
and yet it seemed impossible to learn when those wéwdchimtu 
were to dance. I was told that after all they would eat breakfast 
in the kiva and then come out to dance. At 9:30 a.m. I went 
back and waited. There were planks as if for seats on top of 
Horn kiva, and six stone fire drills’® along the kiva edge. G’aweh- 


7 At Taos none may go ¢ lose to the Black I yes, the clown society 
‘ Like the mouth of the kachina he’he’a 
There may have been some night fire ritual of which we have no record, per 
ups in connection with initiations into the Agave society See p. 165 The day 
fore men from Horn and Agave kivas go for wood, during which trip they also hunt 
rabbits. On their return the women make fun of them. Horn and Agave societies 
re unfriendly to the women, and Singers and wéwéchimtu, friendly. “The women say 


that their friends kill more rabbits than the men of the other kivas.” 


1 
o 
{ 
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tima, chief of the wéwdchimtu, was outside of the kiva making 
yellow pigment (sikyabi);*? there was no sign of preparation t 
dance. The fact was they had already been out, at about nin 
o’clock, just after I had returned to Sichumovi, and before they 
breakfasted in the kiva. It is a rule peculiar to the wéwdchimtu t 
dance before breakfasting. 

This day, November 25, we heard that there were to be n 
outside doings on First Mesa, except that bringing in of woo 
from which the day is named, but that the day was /otokya or 
the eighth day, devoted to public ceremonial, at Mishongnoyi 
on Second Mesa. They were one day, as it happened, ahead of 
First Mesa in the celebration. So we drove over to Mishongnovi 
The performances seen there I will describe in a comparative not 
in conclusion; but I mention the fact of our absence from First 
Mesa until after sundown of this day, to indicate that the state. 
ment that nothing ceremonial occurred outside during the day 
is at second hand, and perhaps open to question.” 

After our return to Sichumovi, about seven o’clock, a kins- 
woman came in to borrow for her™ son one of the cowbells hanging 
in our store room, incidentally asking me to bring her a cowbell 
on my next visit. About eight o’clock the noise of cowbells was 
heard. Agave society men were approaching. I started for th 
door. ‘Don’t go out,” ordered my host. I started for my room 
to look out of the windows; the windows of the family room 
were covered with shawls. ‘Don’t look out of your window, 
again ordered my host. Characteristically enough he gave m 
no reason at the time, and I forebore questioning. At a mor 
auspicious moment I learned that were any one to go out an 
encounter the night patrols of the Agave Society or of the Hon 

Colored with the bloom of sibabi (Bigelovia bigelovii), the body paint for t 
wiwdchimtu. The plant also serves as a pigment in the basket trays 

1 During the corresponding day in 1898 as well as the day preceding the wi 
chimlu came out to dance throughout the day. (Amer. Anthrop., 1, p. 98 

* This bell came down to my hostess from her father, a Badger clansman who! 
serve | as makwanta, medicine maker and sprinkler, to the Agave society. {1 
position of makwanta is filled by a Badger clansman or by a child of Badger in ever 
ceremony. Badger is the doctor, the possessor of medicine.) The father’s sister 
son of my hostess has taken his mother’s brother’s position as makwanta to the Aga 
society, and the bell is now to remain in his possession. 
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society alosaka, as they are called, their legs would stiffen. Any 
one who happened to be out of doors at this time, on hearing the 
bells or rattles, would go into the first house at hand. Not only 
would the leg joints of a venturesome person grow stiff, but by 
his violation he would check the fall of snow or rain that the night 
patrol of the alosaka and Agave society men is believed to induce.” 
\t 8:40 this evening I heard the rattle of the alosaka, and voices 
shouting 6/6! 6j6! Good bye! (?) Good bye! 

On November 26 I reached the southern end of Walpi before 
sunrise, to hear singing to the drum in wikwalibi which lasted for 
three-quarters of an hour. At this kiva the standard was up. 
Some time after sunrise the standard at Chief kiva was set up 
From both kivas men came out to stretch themselves and to stow 
away bedding of sheep pelt or blanket on the ledge of the house 
next to Chief kiva. Five minutes after sunrise two women brought 
to Chief kiva a large flat oblong basket of piki (wafer bread 
with four flat cakes on top at the corners and a bow! in the center, 
ceremonial food.** Within a few minutes the same things were 
brought by three women to wikwalibi. Men emerged from both 
kivas to carry wood down from the bush piles, or to throw away 
the rinds of watermelon heaped outside the hatchway. Again I 
had missed the dance, which occurred this morning a considerable 
time before sunrise. . . . All the early morning dancing” of the 

dwochimiu is said to be in undress.™ 

This morning for two or three hours Walpi was alive with men 


passing along, carrying dance paraphernalia, al Jthe men showing 


ireshly washed hair. (The hair of the young wéwdéchimiu son-in 

aw in our house had been washed there. After the dance he was 

to be washed in his mother’s house. It was 11:25 before the 

Gwochimtu emerged from wikwalibi to dance. As usual when a 

Noted in 1891 “Ey was dark and no inmat as visible J AL 

206.) Mr. Stephen was unaware of the risk he ran that night in touring the hous« 

In 1898 the patrols of the Agave society were connected th an initiation, Dr 
Fewkes was told Amer. Anthrop., 1, pp. 99-100 

Cf. “The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony,” pl. xu 
1 am guessing that the early morning dancing of the ichimtu is due to their 


soc.ation with Morning Star. See p. 166 


l.e., in ordinary clothes. In 1898 they were nuck \mer. Anthrop. 1 
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dance group comes out of a kiva, the drummer was out first, t 
beat the drum summons. G’awehtima followed with the stand- 
ard, and then the others, forming in two lines, eight on one side 
eleven on the other, the drummer between, and at the head of 
each line a Horn Society man. At the end of one line stood an 
old man with another standard.*’ It was lastépi, a Tewa** man 

The two Horn Soc iety men, together with some Agave Society 
men who were to join the dancers on later appearances, wer 
the boys to be last initiated into the ceremony, i.e., into any 
group of the ceremony. The rule is that the most recent ini- 
tiates dance with the wéwdchimtu until their place is taken by 
new initiates. Their initiation is not concluded until a subsequent 
initiation is held, ‘‘they finish putting them in this time.” One 
of the two Horn Society men in question was a young man fron 
our household, aged twenty. He had been put in when he was 
sixteen. 

All of the wéwdchimtu were kilted, some with fox skin pen 
dants, some without. All were barefoot, their feet painted 
yellow, also their legs and forearms. There was a band of yellow 
pigment around the chest, and on the upper arm three parallel 
horizontal stripes in yellow. Yarn was tied under the knees 
Some wore a broad red bandolier and two wore above the fore- 
head a star cut out in blue-green paper. In later appearances all 
wore this star*’ and all wore a large bunch of parrot feathers and 
of downy eagle feathers on the top of the head. That this was 
not considered a full-dress appearance of the group was evident 
not only from the fact that several fox skin pendants and feather 
headpieces were left hanging to the house wall north of the kiva 
but likewise from the négligé of the two Horn Society men 


*? Or, as Fewkes states, kelisakwa, a stick of office, in this society the same as th 
nachi (Amer. Anthrop. u, 111, n. 1). The Zufi equivalent is, I infer, the telanne 

*8 Taken in presumably because of sickness. Ordinarily Tewa boys are not 
initiated. “The old people told the Tewa boys not to go into wiwdchimiu; they woul 
have trouble if they did,” a Tewa said to me. “So we minded the old people. We 
were afraid.” 

** This forehead star is used in the wéwéchim ceremony of Oraibi by the one whon 
Voth calls the Star priest in the winter solstice ceremony and describes as twirling the 
sun image (The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony, p.55 footnote). Morning Star is associated 
throughout Pueblo ceremonial with the war god, who is thus scout to Sun. 
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They were dressed in their ordinary clothes, a turtle shell rattle 
tied over trousers under the right knee. Antelope horns were in 
the left hand and a rattle of scapula bones in the right. In later 
appearances the Horn Society men carried a chief’s stick and an 
ear of corn. Under the left eye and on the right jaw was a dash 
of white pigment. 

\iter all in the two lines were in position and the two Horn 
Society men had joined them, the drummer started the dance 
with a call, and all but the Horns began to sing, all side-stepping 
to the south, i.e., moving down between the kivas. They held 
hands with fingers imbricated. After a few feet of progress the 
group would side-step back on their route; but only for a distance 
shorter than they had progressed. Arrived at the end of the 
cramped dancing place, the Horn man of the west line side-stepped 
with his line to the east side, the Horn man of the east line side 
stepping with his line to the west side, the two lines passing each 
other in this formation. The two lines now moved northwards 
with the same side-step under the covered passageway and on 
through the town. As they passed by Horn kiva and Agave kiva, 
a man came out from each kiva in turn to asperse them, aspersing 
first to the south on the passing dancers and then aspersing in 
the other directions, sometimes with care, sometimes with a 
single careless sweep. I noted that it was Kotka who aspersed at 
Agave kiva. This aspersing with two eagle wing feathers from a 
medicine bowl from the roofs of the two kivas occurred whenever 
any group of dancers passed by. The kachina dancers of Zuni 
on their entrance into the dance house are aspersed in the same 
way by the director of the medicine order of the society singing 
for the dancers. 

The wéwdchimtu danced on past Horn kiva to the widening 
of the street beyond, where they executed the same turning 
movement as at the other end of their course whereby the Horn 
men were brought up into the lead of the group. All then danced 
back to wikwalibi kiva, the entire dance having taken about 
half an hour. The Horn men waited until all the wéwdchimtu 
had descended into the kiva, when they picked up a basket from 
the roof and a brush and proceeded to brush up the ground under 
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the roofed passage to the north, preparatory to the next emergence 
of the wéwdchimtu. 

From the singing from within wikwalibi I inferred that the 
woéwodchimtu were repeating their dance movement within the 
kiva. At 12:15 three Agave Society men appeared from up the 
street and descended into wikwalibi. They wore the character- 
istic headdress,*® a gourd cap covered with down with eight or 
more feathered strings hanging over the face. In one hand each 
carried an ear of corn, in the other their Chief’s stick. They 
were kilted, the upper part of the body nude but for necklaces 
and a bandolier of yellow and green yarn, and they were beauti- 
fully painted, right side of chest and right shoulder blue, leit, 
yellow, with right leg and right foot blue and the left yellow; the 
right forearm yellow, and the left forearm blue. Down the chest 
and the upper arm wer 
vertical streaks of blue and 
yellow. At 12:50 the Agave 
men emerged, followed by 
the drummer and _ the 
others. The third Agave 


man stayed in the rear of the 
dancers. This second per- 
formance took the same 
amount of time as the first. 
In the third performance, at 


1:50, a Horn Society man had 


joined the group. The horn 


of his cap was from a moun- 


tain sheep and painted white. 


Fic. 40.—Agave society prayer-stick. The dabs under his leit eye 
Vertical hatches, blue; horizontal, yellow; 
black and white, same; above, white feather , 
with black spot; below, eagle feathers to He wore a buckskin cloak. 


left, honey package to right At 2:40 the wéwdchinede 
made a fourth appearance; the fifth appearance I missed; at 4 
they were performing again, and again for the last time at 5, 


and his right jaw were blue. 


totaling seven performances for the day.” 
See Amer. Anthrop., 1, pl. 
' For the non-dancing wéwéchimlu or at least for some of them participation it 
the ceremonia! was at an end earlier in the day. About three in the afternoon I saw 
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Meanwhile, at 1:25, a single figure, kwanita he is called, 
meaning, I think, Agave owner, ran from Agave kiva the length 
of town and down the trail under-wikwalibi to the foot of the mesa 
and through the broken plain to Sun spring. He made the dis- 
tance in three minutes. It took him but a minute or two to place 
the prayer-stick he carried in the mud at the edge of the water, 

a the west side of the pool, facing east I visited the spring the 
next day to sketch the prayer-stick**—and to fill his gourd bottle 
with water, and he was back up the trail in about a quarter of an 
hour. Awanita was kilted and his body painted, the right shoulder 
blue, the left, yellow. On his back was fastened a sun tablet, girt 
with red horse hair and eagle feathers and topped with eagle 
feathers. In one hand he carried the standard, in the other, a bell, 
an ear of corn, and the small netted gourd bottle which he filled 
at the spring. 

Soon after kwanita’s run, about 2:30, four Horn men emerged 
from their kiva to make a visitation to the broken ground at 
the foot of the mesa, on the east side about opposite the Middle 
place of Walpi where they stooped to the ground, presumably 
sprinkling meal, and then returned to the road where again near 
by they stooped to the ground, and then on up the trail just 
south of Sichumovi. These Horn men wore a buckskin mantle 
across the shoulder, and in a patch of sheepskin across the fore- 
head were set the two small horns of the female mountain sheep. 
They carried a scapula bone rattle. 

About this time there were also going about town, Walpi and 
Sichumovi, going in pairs, Horn men, Singers, and, I was told, 
\gave society men, to collect the meal® that was to be sprinkled 

n the trails the following morning. The Horn society couple 


man holding in his arms the infant of the household, a sure sign that is out 


the ceremony. See p. 161, n. 12 


See Fig. 40. As far as } could see it differs from the prayer-stick presented In 
JAFLS: 219, no. 4, in having an eagle feather at the back and in having an oblong 
th a rounded top to represent the corn instead of a diamond-shaped figure. For 
these features see the similar prayer-stick used in the Flute ceremony of Shipaulovi 


J. Amer. Ethnol. and Archaeol., m1, 131 
Vumanséspala>numani, meal, séspala, collecting by passing a contaimer, in 
s case, a basket, around. In making up purses for horse races a hat is passed around 


s called shiba money OS p 
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that I saw wore the large sheep horn, and buckskin mantle. 
Their faces were whitened all over with zigzag lines. The Singers 
wore ordinary blankets. There was a red line across the eyes 
and temples and another across lips and cheeks, the rest of the 
face being painted yellow. The hair was done up into a poke over 
the forehead with corn husks. In the basket of meal each carried 
was a prayer-stick of the winter solstice type, a willow wand 
with pendent prayer-feathers, four of them. In the meal basket 
of the Horn men were two blue-green or blue-green and black 
prayer-sticks with turkey feathers and sprigs of yellow bloom 
As the couples passed under the house terraces, the women came 
out to drop a handful of meal into each basket. 

At 4 p.m. I found that a large singing group, 17, of Singers 
had come out, with two Horn men to stand one on either side of 
the group, but quite a little distance away. Each Horn man carried 
a pair of large elk antlers, and wore over the forehead the tiny 
pair of horns in the sheepskin head band. Mouth, nose and chin 
were whitened. A turtle-shell rattle was fastened under the right 
knee, over trousers; a scapula-bone rattle was in the right hand 
and in the left an ear of corn. These Horn men remained very 
sober in view of the antics of their group and I was told that 
were Horn men while acting as guides or warriors (kalehtaka 
to Singers or wéwdchimtu to laugh at them or their jokes th 
Horn Society would be fined, i.e., would have to give tobacco or 
watermelons, etc., to the Singers society or wdwdchimtu or would 
have to fetch them wood. So while the Singers are joking against 
the mamsrau women (see below), they are at the same time keeping 
an eye on their alosaka (Horn men). Were the mamsrau women 
to throw water by mistake on the alosaka, the women in their 
turn would be fined for the benefit of the alosaka. 

The Singers were nude to the waist, most wearing breech- 
cloths, though some were in trousers. Around the neck was a 
piece of black cloth or beads. The face was painted yellow with 
red streaks across lips and eyes as already described, and the hair 
was done up in a corn husk poke over the forehead. In each ear 
was a rabbit-fur pendant. On the back of one dancer, perhaps oi 


See Amer. Anthrop., 11, pl. vi. 
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others, was a phallic sign painted in red, in shape like a w with 
a line across the top. A similar sign was painted on the drum 
In the left hand was carried a stick to which was fastened a w- 
shaped piece of watermelon rind with red edges and in the center 
a bit of black hair, a fairly realistic vulva In the right hand 
was an ear of corn. The dancers stood bunched together, singing 
a lively song at the women who came out.on the terraces or into 
the street to talk back at them in a shrill artificial voice, or to 
throw water on them. The Singers danced down the length of 
the town and back, stopping in front of certain houses for a whole 
song. At one time they and the wéwdchimtu were almost along 
side; but neither group paid the slightest attention to the other, 
each singing its own song. The song of the Singers was that which 
had been sung in the Buffalo dance held a few days before, 
November 20, 21, set to new words. 

This dance of the Singers appears to be a burlesque of the 
dance of the mamsrau ceremony, one of the three women’s 
ceremonies. In the mamsrau dance there are certain girls called 
bal hikitipkomana (pa, water; hiko, drink; tipkomana, dance girl). 
Were it to rain during the dance, these girls would drink the rain 
water. Now the Singers, I was told, “‘were pretending to act like 
those girls.’ 

The water-throwing and vociferous women were said to be 
members of both the mamsrau and the lalakunte ceremonies.*’ 

The former ceremony has been extinct on First Mesa for some 
years, since Saliko, the woman chief, became a Christian and 
These sticks together with corn husks in headdress and rabbit-fur earrings ar 
subsequently thrown away off the west side of the mesa, back of one of the most 
erly of the Sichumovi houses. This in the final discl arming rit Cf. Amer 
Anthrop., m, 118. 


In 1898 five of the fifteen dancers were dressed as women Amer. Anthrop., 
109 
Both these ceremonies are to cure skin disease, the diseased being “given to 
1 member of the ceremony. The sore of /alkunti is round, leaving a hollow, presumably 
syphilitic; the sore of mamsrau covers the body. Diseased men were also taken into 


ceremonies, but men members of /a/kunt* go in only four times, i.e., belong in the 
group only for four years. Insects cause the diseases. Chalé, a white insect whicl 
looks like an ant and eats wood causes the mamsrau disease (Cf. “The Tusayan New 


Fire Ceremony,” p. 451); an insect called kafichuku causes the lalkunt disease 
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moved off the mesa.) The Singers and wéwdchimtu are said to 
be brothers of the mamsrautu** and friends of the lalakuntu, and 
the Horn society men and Agave society men, brothers of the 
lalakuniu and friends of the mamsrautu. ‘Theoretically it is the 
brother-sister group which revile each other.*® The sister-brother 
relationship is said to be due to the fact that once the respective 
groups were united.*® 

Now the feast was to begin. Even before the wéwdéchimtu 
had withdrawn from their final appearance, the women began to 
assemble with their bowls and pans and baskets of food, piki, 
pikabiki, Gchapkwibi, a stew of samp and mutton, dried peaches, 
sliced squash, etc. They formed in lines at each of the four kivas, 
each woman in turn giving her offering to the man who stood on 
the ladder and passed the gift to one below. As the woman 
handed over her gift she declared her name and to those below 
the man repeated the name with the suffix ta, meaning belonging 
to, “it is hers.””, The women made their presents to the kivas to 
which the men of their households belonged and, I think, the 
men of their family connection. Even the Tewa women who 
were married to Hopi men contributed. At the close of the feast 
in the kiva, the surplus of food—and there must have been a 
large surplus, so lavish were the presents—was distributed among 
kiva members to take back to their households. This food was 
fumigated (kwikwitaya) over cedar wood smoke, as were all the 
dance paraphernalia brought back from the kiva. 

To our household, as it happened, much was returned—the 
kilts, belts and feathers, which were worn by three wéwdchimtu, 
belonging to the man of the house, a Tewa man. He had loaned 
his things to his wife’s ‘uncle’ who took his meals with us, to 


her mother’s sister’s son, and to a son-in-law. 


At Mishongnovi the mamsraulu use the kiva used by the wéwéchimtu (Lowi 
At Oraibi the women had their own kiva. (Voth, H. R.: ‘The Oraibi Powamu Cer 
mony,” p. 72. Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 61, Anthrop. Ser., m1, no. 2. 

3° The day after new-fire making Horn and Agave men have gone for wood for 
their kivas and have hunted. On their return the society women jecr at them, sa) 


that they kill fewer rabbits than the men of the other kivas. 


See, too, “The Tusayvan New Fire Ceremony,” pp. 447-8 
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Of the amount of food these men brought home to us I am 
not certain, but part of it, I can testify, was a most excellent dish 
of dchapkwibi. In taking the food from our house to the kivas 
I was asked to assist, my hostess having me follow her and pass 
the dish to her for her to pass to the man on the kiva ladder. It 
was a little innovation which she thought out for herself. 

For the day after the feast a special food had been prepared to 
eat at home, pigami, a dish that figures prominently in marriage 
ceremonial, and that is eaten “after every dance.” Pigami is 
made of a dough of corn meal mixed in hot water with sprouting 
wheat. The grains of wheat are sprinkled with water and left 
in a basket for two or three days over fire. This dough of corn 
and wheat is covered with corn husk and in a bowl baked over 
night in an outside oven. The pigami we ate on the morning of 
November 27 was presented to our household by the mother of 
our son-in-law. 

On this day, November 27, after all-night ritual by all the 
societies excepting the wéwdchim," ritual which is presumably the 
culmination of the ceremonial, before sunrise trails of meal, the 
meal that had been collected from house to house, were laid to 
Sun spring, and to the shrines of falatumsi, Dawn Woman (in 
Tewa, Horn woman) who belongs to the Horn Society, and 
kwapkwahikpé, Broken Neck (kwapi, neck, kwahikpdé, broken) 
or maséwd (masawi).” In all the shrines the prayer-sticks are 
deposited which have been made the day before by all the societies 
excepting the wéwdchimtu. 

\fter the three couples of prayer-stick depositors return, all 
society members go to the edge of the mesa and vomit. Later 
in the morning everybody has his or her head washed. 


Having danced all day, it was explained, they may sleep this night. But in 

1898 wdwdchimiu went to dance from time to time in Chief kiva. (Amer. Anthrop., 
p. 112 

He is the ancient (wéye) of the Coyote clan. From this association these men are 
also called Red-headed (i.e. bloody) men, Fire, Cedar-wood. But maséwi is more than 
a clan kachina. He lived on First Mesa before the people arrived there, he is 
keleton or Death (Voth), and he is undoubtedly to be equated with masawi of the 
Keres, who is the younger of the two war gods, although sometimes appearing as 


among the Hopi as a single figure 
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The day following, November 28, was ovek’nyiwa, and a 
rabbit hunt was in order. It was called out about 10 a.m. by 
Ting’avi from the roof of his wife’s house, a house on the plaza 
of Sichumovi. Ting’avi is a Rabbit clansman and the hunt chief 
(maakmongwi). He always calls out for the hunts; were he absent 
his brother would call out. 


CALENDRICAL SUMMARY OF IV éwichim, 1920 


November 18 Smoke assembly 
November 19 Calling out 


November 23 Standards up in kivas, i.e., the chiefs go in 
New fire-making, in late afternoon 
November 24 Early morning dancing by wéwéchimtu 
Members of Horn and Agave societies fetch wood for their kivas, and 
hunt. 
? Night initiation into Agave society 


November 25 Early morning dancing by wéwéchimtu 


Evening running by Horn and Agave society members 


November 26 Prayer-stick making by Singers, Horn, and Agave societies 
Dancing all day by wéwéchimtu and an afternoon dance by Singers 
society, with vituperation by women society members. 
Meal collecting by couples from all societies except the wéwdchin 
Run to Sun spring by kwanita. 


Feast in kivas 


November 27 All night ceremonial by all except wéwdchimi: 
Early morning, meal trails laid to Sun spring and to shrines of Eartl 
Woman and Maséwé, and mesa edges sprinkled with meal by 
meal collectors 
Emesis by society members 


General head washing. 


November 28 Rabbit hunt 


NOTE ON THE PERFORMANCE AT MISHONGNOVI, Nov. 25 

We reached Mishongnovi at 2 p.m. It was their fotokya. 
Neither at Mishongnovi nor at any other Hopi town was the 
woéwodchim ceremony performed* this year in extended form, I was 


#8 At Oraibi the performance was synchronous with the Walpi performance; at 
Hotavila it is said to have been a day later. 
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told. As we went up the wagon road we met an Agave society 
man on his way down. He was kilted, the upper part of his body 
nude, his right shoulder painted blue, his left shoulder yellow, 
with parrot feathers in his hair. He carried a basket tray and 
was apparently bound on a meal collecting tour to the houses 


South 


Terrace below town 


Meal sprinkled 


of cliff 


Middle 
or 
Dance plaze 


t Wéwéchimtu 


and Agaves 


> 


Diagram illustrating the Mishongnovi 
below. On top, other figures were seen making domiciliary colle 


tions, the women bringing out cupfuls of meal to contribute t 
the basket tray. 


A group of wéwdchimtu and Agave society men 
were out dancing, as usual in two lines, the drummer in between 
and the Agave men at the ends—ten Agave men, nine wéwdchimtu; 
evidently at the last initiation at Mishongnovi more boys had 
been taken in than at the last initiation at Walpi. . . . To 
make the dance circuit from wéwéchim kiva up the western side 
f the town, past Horn kiva, back and along the road to the Middle 
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and out the alley to the south and on to wéwéchim kiya 
(see Fig. 41) took about fifteen minutes. There were the sang 
dance step and sidewise movement as at Walpi, and the group's 
forward progress was similarly broken by short return movements 
The dancers held hands with fingers imbricated. The music oj 
the song was the same as that of the Walpi wéwdchim song, | 
was told. but set to different words. . . . As I followed along 
with a group of children I noticed that the children were very 
prudent about going in front of the dancers, scampering away 
with more spirit than mere respect would call for; evidently th 
taboo of not getting in front of the dancers is not confined t 
Walpi. 

On passing by a kiva hatchway the Agave men sprinkled 
meal towards it, they also sprinkled the shrine in the Middk 
and as the group emerged from the southern alley one or tw 
Agave men went over to the edge of the mesa to sprinkle meal 
They laid a trail of meal from kiva to kiva before descending int 
Agave kiva. 

Aiter an interval of about fifteen minutes inside of the kivas 
the two groups emerged to repeat the dance circuit; this tim 


there were twelve Agave men to fourteen wéwdéchimtu. Th 


costuming and make up of the wéwdchimtu were the same as at 


Walpi except that the face painting came out more plainly 
two red lines across eyes, two across mouth and on each cheek 


two vertical lines—and all the dancers wore shoes or moccasins 
with heel bands. As at Walpi, the men in the first and last 


positions in line carried a standard of sparrow hawk feathers 
The drummer had his ear of corn tied around his forehead 


The cap of the Agaves was of basket work. Across the shoulder 


they wore a buckskin mantle. 

The next and last appearance of the dancers was from 5t 
5:30. Seventeen Agave men emerged from their kiva, to walk ir 
single file to a little distance from Horn kiva and halt there at 
corner, waiting. Soon an old man, blanketed, went down int 


Horn kiva, and then six Horn society men emerged to disappear 
in single file to the northwest of the mesa. They wore across their 
shoulders the white blanket with black and red border, and cun 
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ing back from their cap was a mountain sheep horn. The file 
{f Agaves now proceeded in the same direction, sprinkling meal 
ward the hatch of Horn kiva as they passed by. Both groups 
were next seen at intervals on the terrace below the town going 
from west to south to disappear on a slow run behind the mesa 
the east. At two places the leader of the line stooped to the 
und, as if to sprinkle meal. 
Meanwhile the wdéwdchimiu had come out from their kiva. 
fifteen of them. All were nude but for a breechcloth and their 


hair was done up in a corn husk poke over the forehead, like the 


hair of the Singers in their dance at Walpi The wéwdchimtu 
danced as in the morning, but to another song, and like the Walpi 
Singers they sang against the women who came out to throw water 
nd to berate. The women talked in the same high pitched voice 


s at Walpi. One woman jerked at the breechcloth of two or 
hree of the dancers and another woman took a stick tothem. The 
song went on without a break, but the individual singer would 
bend towards the woman reviling him. In these movements of 
he body as well as the arm movements I was reminded strongly 
emshi of Zuni. The singing with an interval of haranguc 
lso reminded one of koyemshi song and harangue 

The wéwdchimtu had progressed in the usual circuit, dancing 
ne place (see Fig. 41) when they first came out and then 
aiting for the other groups to move on before they themselves 
vent up the road to Horn kiva. Their interchanges with the 
women began on their way into the Middle (see Fig. 41). As 
they started out of the Middle by the southern alley they en 
countered the two other sets coming in, so they danced back into 
he Middle, an unexpected manoeuvre, causing much merriment 
because for a moment it looked as if they were merely dancing 
back against their aggressor with the stick. As they danced again 
in the Middle, first the Horn men passed by them and then the 
\gave men, both groups singing and shouting and sprinkling 
each wiwdchimiu with meal. The three groups now withdrew 

into their respective kivas, concluding the performance. 
As we left the mesa there were no indications of feasting to 


as on the corresponding day on First Mesa. My First 
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Mesa escort had no explanation for this omission,“ nor could he 
explain why there had been no appearance at Mishongnovi of any 
group of Singers. 


COMPARISON WITH THE CEREMONIAL AS OBSERVED 
IN 1892, 1893, 1898 


They went in to smoke in these three years on November § 
ten days earlier than in 1920.” In 1893 it was about new moon, in 
1920 the moon was in the third quarter, a difference bearing out 
my informant’s statement that the phase of the moon in this 
ceremony is a matter of indifference. . . . There was no ap- 
pearance in 1920 with the wéwdéchimtu in their final appearanc 
of the dancer with the moisture tablet. . . . In 1920 there was 
but one group of Singers out to dance, not three groups as ir 
the earlier years. Nor in 1920 were any dressed as women 
And again no “moisture tablet’? was borne. Dr. Fewkes as- 
sociates this tablet with mamsrau ceremonial, and it is possibl 
that it has ceased to be carried by wéwdchimtu and the Singers 
since the lapsing at Walpi of the mamsrau ceremony. 

In 1920 on the concluding day, the day the three meal trails wer 
laid down, there were no dances. In the earlier years this day 
was the dance climacteric. In the account of the ceremonial 


the earlier years there are several occurrences, not only within 
the kiva, but without, which I did not observe, but that thes 
were not followed in 1920 I would not venture to say, as my op- 
portunities for observation were curtailed by residence; not i1 
Walpi, but in SichumoviYand by the pursuit of other research 
at the time, research whichtin* view of the fact that I was not 
admitted into the kivas to follow the ceremonial systematicall 
seemed more rewarding. . . \Yet despite this reservation on 
gets the impression that the ceremonial has been cut down—as 
noted there were no dances in 1920 on the concluding day. | 
can but think there were fewer night patrols, and, then; a definite 
and significant’ fact, the participators in the new fire ritual nun- 


4 See p. 179. 
* In 1921, on November 10. 
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bered under forty in 1920 as against one hundred in 1898. 
Two features observed in 1898 and 1920, but not noted in the 
earlier accounts, were the visit of kwanita® to Sun spring and the 
feast in the kivas. Awanita’s run may well have been overlooked 
in the early account, or confused with the patrols in general; 
but the kiva feast is too conspicuous an affair to have been over- 
looked, if it occurred. Possibly it was an accretion after 1893. 
And perhaps it occurs only on First Mesa, not at Mishongnovi. 
In describing it in advance, my host likened it to the gifts of 
food, etc., made to the koyemshi (at the close of koko awia or 
shalako) at Zuni. Possibly it is a conscious imitation. 

A comparison of the chiefly personnel in the earlier years with 
that of 1920 is of considerable interest to the theory of Hopi 


chieftaincy. 


TABLE 2. Curers oF Wéwichim Societn 
1893 1898 1920 
singers Hani Tobacco Hani Toba 0 Hani Tobacco 
Siifioitiwa (chakwena Siifoitiwa (asa i.e. G'’awehtima Lizard, 
i.e. Mustard Mustard Snake 
Hort Tuwasmi (Reed) Kotka (Bear Kotka (Bear 
Winuta (Reed)*’ Tuwasmi (Mustard Wonita or Winita 
[?] Winuta) (Reed 
\gave Anawita*® (Water- Anawita (path Sakwistiwa (patki 
house, patki 


G’awehtima succeeded Siifoitiwa, known also as Shiunga.*’ 
Sufoitiwa had no close connection to succeed him, but there were 


clansmen.*® No Mustard clansman wanted the position, how- 


* In 1898 kwanita bore a “moisture tablet,”’ in 1920, a sun tablet, nor in 1920 did 
[ observe moisture tablets on the backs of the ‘meal beggars.’’ (Amer. Anthrop., 1, 
* Winuta is described by the same authors as Bear chief in “The Walpi Flute 
Observance,” JAFL 7 : 267. This is an error. He is child of Bear. 
*S Mentioned as patki chief in “The Walpi Flute Observance,” JAFL 7 : 267. 
* But Lowie, observing in 1916, gives Mém6i as chief of the wiwdchim. 
The office had belonged to the Squash clan which became extinct. Siifoitiwa 
| come into the office as child of Squash in accordance with the rule that a ceremony 
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ever, so Hani, Singers chief, called for a volunteer at large 
“Who will take it, and get that field?”’ he said, meaning a certain 
field to the southeast that goes with the office, being called wéwé- 
chim basa (wéwéchim field). G’awehtima volunteered, and th 


tiponi was moved to his house, i.e., his sister’s house. It is notice- 


able that the organization still use the Mustard clan kiva: 
wikwalibi. Sakwistiwa succeeded Anawita, a clansman merely, 
Anawita having no brother or nephew to succeed him. Kotka 
succeeded Mi’le,* his own maternal uncle. In 1893 Kotka was to 


young to officiate so that his place was taken by Winuta,” infer- 


ably as child of Bear. Now Winuta (Wonita) officiates in his owr 


right as Reed clansman (the ceremony belonging jointly to Reed 


and Bear clanspeople); unfortunately I do not know the relation- 


ship between Tuwasmi and Winuta 


COMPARATIVE DISCUSSION 


In concluding their accounts of the ceremonial Stephen and 


Fewkes observe that they have attempted no interpretation 


and that interpretation must wait “until the whole scheme oi 
Tusayan ritual is worked out.”’ The theory of Tusayan ritual is 


still in abeyance; but some interpretation, based on comparativ 
data assembled during recent years, may be attempted, I think 


of the wéwdchim ceremonial. . . . On First Mesa, and Voth 
may be “handed” to a child of the clan when there is no clansman to hand it to. This 
is quite in accordance with the Zui system, and is more regular among the Hopi, I get 
the impression, than Dr. Fewkes thinks Amer. Anthrop., u, 123, n. 1 


The house adjacent to the north was that of Wukomana, the “oldest mother 


of the Mustard clan, and the guardian of their wéve, chakwena and pawuiwa. At 


Wukomana’s death the masks were moved to Sichumovi, to a Mustard clan house 


the Middle. Wukomana’s house is now untenanted, but during the ceremony it was 


used as a store room, I observed, by the Mustard clan uncle from our household, 
bi kiva. If the Mustard clan came fror 


wowdchimiu—and also the chief of the wiku 


Zuni to settle at Sichumovi, as has been said, how comes it, let me ask incidentally 
that their “oldest” house is at Walpi? 


®° On a vacancy in office from lack of family successors, the oldest man or womat 


in the clan will assemble it to decide on an incumbent. The right of seniority is ol 


served, but if no older man wants the position, a junior is selected and asked, four 


times, if he will take the position 
83 A Zuni term for the corn fetich 
4 Amer. Anthrop., ul, 83, n. 2 
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recorded the same fact for Third Mesa, every Hopi boy is ex- 
n pected to join one of the four groups or societies which figure 
| in the ceremonial—Agave, Horn, Singers, wéwdéchim—and until 
f a boy has joined he may not officiate in the soyala or winter 
solstice ceremonial. The soyala is a tribal ceremony since at this 
time prayer offerings are made for all the living and for the dead 
Making these offerings for all his family connection is the con 
a spicuous office of the man who has joined one of the aforesaid 
four societies. So that in this sense initiation into one of the four 


T- societies may be considered a tribal initiation. The societies 
I themselves, however, are organized like other Hopi societies, 
PC ind are therefore not to be considered tribal organizations. Of 
n- this more presently. 

\ boy joins the society, among the four, to which his “father,” 
the man to whom he has been “given” in childhood, belongs 
rhe family of the boy, specifically his mother, may choose anyone 

- to become the boy’s “‘father’’—a blood relative, a connection by 
- marriage, a friend. She chooses according to the individual, 
choosing ‘“‘the best man’”’ she knows, a man “with good thoughts.”’ 
‘. His ceremony, i.e., his society, is to her a matter of indifference. 
we | lhis ‘‘father’’ will also act as the boy’s “father” in the whipping 
ik rite of the powamu ceremony. 
th It is possible, even after the whipping rite of powamu, to 
change “‘fathers,”’ the transfer being due to sickness or to trespass 
This Were a boy” caught looking into the kiva when a ceremony, 
* any ceremony, was on, the boy would have to join the ceremony, 
a the man who first sees him in the act becoming his father. Awisna, 
\t “I trap it,” this is called, and the boy is called kwisi, a term 


applied to an animal in a trap.*’ In transfer through sickness” 
\t Oraibi the ceremonial father may not be ¢ iunsman of the initiate or of his 
ther rhe Oraibi Powamu Ceremony,” p. 98 
Or man? See JAFL v, 201,n.2. The four wéwédchim societies “display jealous 
_ care not to look down into or even step on the roof” of the kiva of another society, 


xcept in ceremonial 


four 7 Initiation for trespass is well known at Zuni, likewise at San Felipe 

* The seven year old boy in my household had been transferred from one “father” 

to another. As a baby he had been given to a wiwéchimtu; then during sickness he 


vas given to a Singer, the husband of his mothe 


| 
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a boy is given to a man in order to receive new life. The sick 
boy is thought of as dead and from his “father” he is to receive 
new life, a “new body.” Corn meal is given to the “father” 
to hold in his mouth while he “‘eats’’ (i.e. sucks) from the chest 
of the patient four times, “‘spitting the sickness away from him.” 
Then the “father” breathes into the mouth of the patient four 
times. This cure may be performed for a girl, too. She, too, is 
given to the curer as his ‘‘child” although she is not put into his 
ceremony. An adult man may have himself transferred from one 
ceremony to another, i.e., if his curer belongs to a group other 
than his he joins his curer’s group.*’ I heard of a man called 
Sikwi who had belonged to the Horn group and through sickness 
was transferred to the wéwéchim® group—‘he washed off that 
Horn ceremony.” 

In initiation for sickness and for trespass we recognize Zuii 
society features; and in the giving of an infant to a man chosen 
by the mother to become his ceremonial father in an organization 
into which every youth is initiated, we again recognize Zuii™ 
features: quite similarly a Zuni boy has his kiva group determined 
for him, the six kiva groups composing the kotikyane or kachina 
society into which all Zufi youths are initiated. But at Zuii 
the kiva groups continue to be associated with the kiva, not 
merely for a periodic ceremony but continuously, and the Zuii 
kiva groups are distinct from the Zufi curing societies; they are 
a part of the kachina cult. Now among the Hopi the four corre- 
sponding groups have little or nothing to do with the kachina 
cult.“ Very confusing for purposes of comparison are these 
similarities and dissimilarities. It is as if you had two identical 
sets of ceremonial patterns to toss as dice, one set falling into 
one combination, one set falling into another combination. 

5° Analogous transfer may be made at Taos, where every boy has to belong t 
one of six groups. 

6° The chiefs of wéwéchim and of Singers were referred to as curers to Lowic 
Personal information from Dr. Lowie 

6t Also Taos, but here the father rather than the mother selects the ceremonial 
father. 


6 And are in this like the kiva groups of Taos, where there is no kachina 
dancing. 
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There is a minor group of similarities and dissimilarities 


which is equally perplexing. I have in mind the comparison of 


wochimtu, Singers society, and Horn society with Zufii koyemshi, 
ewekwe, and apilashiwanni (bow-priests or war society). 
The koyemshi are usually referred to at Zufi as the alashi, 
he old ones, and much the same meaning appears to attach to 
himiu. . . . Water or urine is or was thrown by the women 
the koyemshi during the koko awia ceremonial, and formerly 
, ritual called dukuyada, which is derived, I surmise, from the 
Hopi term kiikiiya, meaning to pour, and applied to the rite in 
juestion. . . . Wéwdchimtu like koyemshi leave their own kiva or 
eeting place to dance in that of a codperating group. Although 
vemshi are impersonated each year by different sets of 
nen, the masks are in the keeping of one of the paramount 
priesthoods or rain-societies, the ashiwanni of the west, organized 
ike other ashiwanni sets along Hopi lines of ceremonial guardian- 
ship, i.e., by family connection. Possibly of significance in this 
nnection is the composition of the tiponi of the wdwdchimtu 
ind Singers). Unlike the tiponi of other ceremonies it consists 
t only of a completely kernelled ear of corn (tochmina), but of 


w cane which is called the husband (konvyata) of the corn, 


the mother (vdata, his mother) or grandmother (suata). Now the 
tlowe of the Zufi ashiwanni (rain-societies) are hollow canes, in 
distinction from the corresponding fetiches of the curing societies, 
the mi’we or corn ears. The conjectural etymology of the term 
ovemshi is here also to the point—koko (kachina), oyemashi, 
husband. That the koyemshi represent a phallic element, the 
nale principle, their ritual and myth abundantly attest. We 
may note, too, that the incestuous element in their myth of 
origin is comparable with the obscene ritual relationship between 
jwochimtu and mamsrautu.™ 
A mask, he’he’a,“ is associated in some way with the wéwd- 
chimtu (perhaps as masks are associated in Keresan cult with 
\nother comparison, with Jemez, is suggested by the relation of the wiwi 
¢ and Singers society to the women’s societies. There is a ritual relation at 
between the two phallic clown societies and the two women’s societies. 
*Cf. Amer. Anthrop., m, 125, 129. This kachina is associated at Laguna with 
ire, at Jemez, with the tabé' sh, both clown societies 
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the societies, i.e., in initiation), but the conspicuous use of the ten 
koyemshi masks, as well as the important réles of the kovemshi 
in the koko or kachina cult and as fun makers, are traits which 
strikingly differentiate the koyvemshi from the wéwéchimtu. 

As to parallels between the Singers society and Zuni ne’ wekwe:! 
they, too, exist, but in the same perplexing way. The chief super- 
natural personage of the ne’ wekwe is bitsitst, so called onomapoeti- 
cally from the rabbit whistle he uses. His face is painted, with 
horizontal stripes somewhat suggestive of the Singers facial 
painting. The hair of bifsitsi as that of ne’wekwe in general is 
done up like that of the Singers in a poke over the forehead, with 
corn husk. Bi/sitsi is associated with a woman’s ceremonial, 
the molawia, in which girls run a race, a suggestively Hopi trait 
That the race manager is said to belong to the Tobacco clan 
may be an insignificant fact; but that clanship figures unusually 
prominently in the molawia (Mustard clan also) and in the 
newekwe organization is significant for Hopi parallelism. 

The functions of leadership and guardianship of the Horn 
society members, the alosaka, in connection with the other groups 
are the same as that of the bow-priests of Zui; but the bow- 
priests are, or were, organized distinctively as a war cult, only 
those who had taken a scalp being eligible to membership. 

As for the Agave society, there is a Zui homologue, as far as 
name goes, in the k’oshikwe or Cactus society, a war society; and 
among the Zuni koko or kachina, shulawitsi, the fire maker, with 
his fire drill and his yucca, is comparable with the Agave fire 
maker (both shulawitsi and the Agave men are besides affiliated 
with the Sun) but there homology or analogy, as far as I know, 


66 


ceases. 


Between Singers and Navaho ceremonial there are also suggestiy 


blances. The Singers may be thought of in Navaho terms as the chant 


ceremonial. The Rabbit-Tobacco clan is found among the Navaho nearest to First 
Mesa; in fact it is said that Navaho Rabbit clanswomen married into First Mesa 
The phallic symbol—-painted in red on the body of the Singer—is found on the bod; 
of the younger War god of the Navaho Cf. Matthews, ‘‘Navaho Legends,” pl. 1, 
and p. 253. Mem. Amer. Folk-Lore Society, v (1897). By the Navaho the symbo 
was interpreted as a bow. 


% The Hopi kachina to be equated with shulawitsi are the abaich hoya, who may 


be supposed to take the part of the little war gods in the niman ceremony, i.¢., one in 
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The Agave society seem to be somewhat apart from the three 
other groups. The other groups initiate together, with the 
Singers in charge; the Agave society initiates on its own.” Their 
cowbells appear to point to Spanish influence. Moreover the 
Catholic church bells of Oraibi are in the keeping of the young 
man who would be the Agave society chief, were the organiza 
tion in Oraibi still active.’ In Hopi tradition the Agave society 
ceremony is the only one of the four which was not introduced 
from Awatobi, by Tapulu, that irate Town chief who summoned 
the people of Oraibi and Walpi to destroy his sinful town and 
who, after the destruction, preserved the altars of several cere 
monies to establish them at Walpi. 

The rite of making the fire, both at Zufi and among the Hopi, 
is a rite of omen (Zufi, teliuna; Hopi, naddwan'tota; Tewa, 
tipixpingangang). If it is made quickly, the year will be good, 
if slowly, bad. At Zuni the Big-firebrand society, a Warrior 
society, have four songs to sing and, if necessary, to repeat during 
the fire-making, which is also, I surmise, the time tally for the 


Hopi rite. At Zufi two groups also engage in the rite, heré 
lead, the other in the van. Shwaw'tsi and abaich hoya are corn as well as fir 
hina. Their spots represent corn. We may note the rain symbols on the gour 


p of the Agave soc lety 


Before their initiatory rites the Agave society closes the mesa trails \n 
trespasser, human, horse, or donkey ould be killed (Cf JAFL, 201, no. 1), if 
\gave man reached him before a member of the other groups. If a wé hin 
Singer or Horn man, reached the trespasser first, a Horn man would mark him wit 

hite ma) and he would be safe. ‘The Agave society build fires, four or five fires 
the Middle and at daylight bring out their ‘‘children” (initiate Cf. JAFL, 
215-217.) People from Sichumovi and Tewa ‘“‘who want to see the fires must spen 


the night in Walpi,” i.e., before the trails to Walpi have been closed. Incidentally I 
nay add that the other groups have brought out their initi:tes the preceding aftet 
noon. (Cf. JAFL, v, 213-4.) The initiates are dressed as women. They dance thi 


Butterfly dance which is the /ablita or Catholic fiesta dance of the Eastern towns 


This detail also should be noted At the winter solstice ceren ony alter initiatior 
e ceremonial father of an Agave society initiate makes for “his child” a crook prayer 
stick which the ‘“‘child”’ keeps for life 

‘Cf. the suggestions of Christianity in connection with the Agave society note« 

The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony,” p. 445. 
* Although there is contradictory evidence. Fewkes writes that “almost simul 
taneously with the beginning of the song the fire makers began to rotate their drills 
Amer. Anthrop., 1, 93); on the other hand Stephen writes that after the societies had 


ing about ten minutes “amidst perfect silence the fire makers began rotating their 
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during the last night of the winter solstice ceremony, the Big- 
firebrand society, and—as associated with the rain societies—the 
impersonator of the kachina shulawitsi, already compared with 
the Agave fire-maker. Obviously enough both the Zufi and 
Hopi new fire-making is or was war ritual. In fact the offering 
of prayer feathers in the flames by the Hopi chiefs is called 
**Masauwuh, that which is his all the chiefs placed.’’”° 

In conclusion what of a more extensive comparison of this 
part of Western ceremonial organization with organization in 
the Eastern pueblos? Comparison in my mind runs along the 
line of war organization, and as a piece of fairly speculative 
reconstruction. The clown societies, I suggest, were sometime 
war groups, their clown features such as talking backwards,” 
burlesque, and license, including sex license, being traits remi- 


spindles JAFL, v, 195.) Stephen does state that pollen must be used for frictior 


instead of sand, that horse dung or rotten wood used in other circumstances for tinder 
may not be used, nor may the fire-makers’ helper assist the ignition with his breath, 
all conditions which do not prove, but do suggest, that omen seeking is involved 

7 JAFL, v, 196. Prayer-feathers are offered to Fire in the oagé!l ceremony (Voth, 
H. R.: “The Ordibi Oigél Ceremony,” p. 14, Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 84., Anthrop. 
Ser., VI, no. 1, 1903) and in other ce emonies. At Oraibi fire is associated with the Agave 
clan. At a new year ceremony (nol wéwéchim) new fire is made in the Agave kiva by 
the Agave clan. New fire is also made in Horn society ceremonies. ('b., p. 21, n. 1 
Obviously 


vy new fire making and prayer-feather oflerings to Fire are rites which maj 
be fitted into various ceremonials 
The latest references of Dr. Fewkes to the wéwichim ceremony (‘Fire Worship 
of the Hopi Indians,”’ Smithsonian Report for 1920, pp. 589-610) as centered about th 
new fire rite I can but think misleading. Nor do I find in the early accounts or in m 
own notes any reference to the extinguishing of house fires at the time of the kiva rite 
‘In the Hopi groups besides the warrior traits already mentioned we should 


note the use of war bird feathers, e.g., the red shafted woodpecker or flicker by the 


Singers, and the sparrow hawk, by the wéwéchimtu, and not insignificant is the fact 
that Hopi initiates are called kele, sparrow-hawk, a bird particularly associated wit! 
the kurena of the Keres and the (¢s’unta tabé’sh of Jemez, the winter clown society 
Notable too is the painting by the Hopi societies of short vertical parallels on face 
etc., war god marks. For example, the initiates into Singers society have “two black 
finger-marks down each cheek” (JAFL, v., 198). This with their hair feather of wood 
pecker (Ib., 197) is pretty good evidence of their military character. 

72 Noted at Zuni (ne’wekwe) and at Jemez (ts’unta tabd’sh). The extinct Squasl 


clan of First Mesa to whom the wéwéchim ceremony formerly belonged was als 


called Sorrow-making (American Anthropologist, 11, 124-5), a reference, I take it, to 


the jesting, backward talking feature of their ceremony 
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niscent of the Plains tribes’ military societies. The reproduc- 
tion or phallic character of the clown societies may indicate a 
substitution, by way of the existent conceptualism of sex license, 
{ agricultural for military associations. This phallic character 
is more marked at Zufi and among the Keres where it is connected 
with seasonal moiety ceremonialism than among the Hopi or at 
laos, where the moiety organization has different associations, 
and where the clown groups retain more war features. At Jemez 
there is, as might be expected, a cross of the two general characters. 
With the Keresan double kiva system, the Keresan phallic- 
seasonal character attaches to the Jemez clown societies. On 
the other hand all or most of the Jemez men are taken into one 
lown society or another, suggestive of the general initiation into 
ne of four or of six groups of the Hopi and northern Tanoans, 
nd suggestive, of course, of military organization. 
H N. \ 


NOTES ON TWO PUEBLO FEASTS 
By ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK 
St. JosepH’s Day AT THE PUEBLO oF LAGUNA, NEW Mexico 


S SOON as we reached Laguna we heard of this feast which 

A was to be on the 19th of September, 1921. Besides honor- 

ing the saint, it was a harvest feast. We were told that 

St. Joseph’s Day had been changed from March 19th to September 
19th because there were so many good things to eat then. 

Everyone in the village was expecting guests from Pohuati, 
Casa Blanca, Parajo, Isleta and all the neighboring Mexican 
towns. Navahos, never very welcome, also came to town then 
and traded their blankets and silver for corn and chili. 

The days before the feast were spent in house-cleaning by 
the women. Inside, the walls were whitewashed, and the floors 
thoroughly swept. Outside, the houses were plastered anew and 
the roofs cleaned. Besides this, bread was baked in great quanti- 
ties, sometimes as many as thirty to forty loaves, and the men 
brought in lambs and cattle to be slaughtered. For four nights 
before the feast the men met in one of the houses near the plaza, 
belonging to the oldest maternal family of the Corn clan. Her 
they practised the songs and dances for the feast day. 

Two days before the feast the Mexicans came into the village 
and set up a carrousel, to the delight of both the children and 
grown-ups. By the 18th there were any number of stands selling 
ice cream, melons, cold drinks, stands with dolls to be knocked 
down by throwing a ball, and a large tent that served as a dance 
hall—in fact a small country fair. 

Wagons kept coming into town loaded down with whole 
families, the wagons from neighboring pueblos uncovered, those 
of the Navahos prairie schooners. Many came on horseback, and 
horses and dogs followed in the wake of most of the wagons. 

Before seven o’clock in the morning on the 19th the Comanche 
dancers assembled on the west side of the river and a little after 
seven they came riding slowly into town. Ahead strode their 
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leader in a brilliant red suit carrying an American flag. He was 
followed by five others riding abreast, clothed in black suits with 
white iringes, and all, including the leader, wore gaudy head- 
dresses with a crest of black-tipped eagle feathers. Their faces 
were painted red. Behind the riders were three drummers, 
abreast. each carrying a double-headed drum about a foot high. 
[hey wore no headdresses but hats. The cavalcade was a 

mpanied by a clown who rode a small black jenny and wore a 
black mask with white whiskers and a fur wig. He was a take-off 
n the Mexicans. He made his animal buck and perform capers 
around the cavalcade. Slowly they rode up to the village where 
they retired to their house. 

At 9:30 the church bell rang. The merry-go-round stopped, 
the fair grounds were gradually deserted, and mass began. In 

ont of the altar stood the priest in a golden stola, near him the 
Franciscan and choir boy. At the sides stood the two sextana, 
both Indians, and the one the greatest shaman of the village 
[he church was packed with Indians and Mexicans, all decked 
ut in their newest and best. For days everyone in Laguna had 
been sewing on new dresses and blouses. They had bought new 
overalls and shirts for the little boys, shoes and stockings, and, 
the women, shawls and large silk handkerchiefs worn tied 
round the neck and hanging down the back. All were laden with 
bead necklaces, rings, bracelets, and earrings. The Navahos 
ne did not enter the church. 

Aiter the sermon, delivered in Spanish, the Indian sextana 
removed the figure of St. Joseph from its niche and gave it to 
one of the women near by. The stand was carried by another 
woman and still another carried a crude wooden figurine of Jesus. 
In front the chief shaman of the village paraded, ringing a silver 
bell, and a tall candlestick was held by the other sextana. The 
priest and Franciscan followed the shrine. Behind came the 
entire village and their guests. 

The procession made its way around the south side of the 
village and entered the plaza by the east passage. In the middle 
of the north side a house had been built of poles, covered on the 
outside with cornstalks and lined with very beautiful Navaho 
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blankets. A table was placed at the rear and on the sides were 
wooden benches. The front of the bower was left open and on 
either side of the entrance was a poplar tree. To this house came 
the procession. The candlestick was planted in front and St, 
Joseph was deposited on the table and flanked by four lighted 
candles. The governor made a speech of welcome to all the 
people, and they were advised to put away their firearms. The 
teniente, war captain and fiscal also added a few words. No 
sooner had they finished than the beating of the drums and the 
songs of the Comanche were heard. The two clowns came in 
advance, dressed in khaki trousers, leggings, and dark shirts. 
They wore black masks outlined in white and with a white cross 
on the forehead, the vertical line forming the back of the nose, 
from the tip of which hung a black tab. The lower part of the 
mask was fastened to the neck with a white handkerchief and 
the masks were topped with tufts of sheepskin. One clown 
carried a whip which he flourished with great abandon while the 
other had a lariat over his shoulder. He lassooed those who stood 
too close to the dancers. Immediately behind them came three 
more dancers, two wearing suits of American flags and headdresses 
of eagle feathers as described before. One carried a shield in one 
hand and a wooden spear in the other; the other carried an axe. 
Bells were attached to their knees and waist. The center dancer, 
a man, was dressed like a Pueblo woman with buckskin leggings 
and black manta, but wearing a large cerise blanket and hair done 
in Plains style, a braid hanging over each shoulder. The head 
band was green and had two eagle feathers standing up behind. 
The dancer carried in each hand a wand topped with two eagle 
feathers. Behind came the four drummers. They also entered by 
the east passage. As they entered the plaza, the dancers com- 
menced to dance and moved slowly towards the middle of the 
plaza in front of the bower. The four drummers formed a circle 
singing and beating time for the dancers. 

The dance was made up of several parts, the woman always 
dancing between the two men. The clowns! fooled with each 


1 tc‘api?u: Mothers tell their children that if they do not obey, clowns will take 
them away to a place in the South, Baos, from which they have come, and that they 
will be treated badly there. 
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other and the dancers, imitating their steps and trying to trip 
them with the lasso. The drummers finally formed a line again 
behind the dancers, dancing a few steps in this formation and then 
grouping themselves into a circle again. Before starting the 
dancers walked around until they were facing in the direction in 
which they were to start dancing. Again the drums fell into line 
behind the dancers and, sed by the clowns, who cleared the way, 
they left the plaza by the west door. It was then noon and all 
went to their homes where their guests joined them for the midday 
meal. 

In the afternoon the Darawee came first, a dance led by a 
group of older men in block formation, singing in time to a single 
drum.? They gestured with their hands, illustrating passages of 
the song, and beat time with their feet. They were a sort of chorus 
for the men and women who followed in pairs, first two men and 
then two women. These did not sing, but simply danced. 

Any costume seemed to do for the men. Some wore dark 
trousers and vests, others wore a short white skirt with em 
broidered pieces down the sides and a fox skin hanging from the 
belt at the back. The shirts were either plain or embroidered. 
Around the knees were strings and bells. A silk handkerchief 
was worn around the head and the hair of some was wrapped at 
the end in a red braid. Their hands had been painted white and 
designs were streaked in and their faces were marked with red 
and white paint. In the right hand each carried a gourd rattle 
painted red or green, in the left a tassel of corn. 

The women were dressed in Pueblo costume, bedecked with 
beads and with a brightly colored silk handkerchief hanging 
down the back. They held a corn husk in each hand and their 
step was more subdued than that of the men. Their hair was 
doubled up and tied with red braid also. 

Men and women danced in double rows down the plaza and 
then, returning, turned to the left and danced between the pairs 
that were following. Whenever the figure changed, the men gave 
a long rattle. The lines formed east and west with a leader at 


* Dr. Franz Boas has noted the meaning of these gestures and has very kindly 
permitted me to append them; see pp. 193-195 
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each end holding a crooked cane. The women stood in place 
moving their hands up and down as in the previous figure and 
each man danced around the woman at his right. As he com- 
pleted his circle, the woman turned too. Then the whole group 
moved around in ellipse formation. 

While this dance was being given, women with baskets of 
bread, corn, and fruit entered the plaza and threw the loaves and 
ears at the chorus. Some was deposited in the corn house for the 
saint, but the dancers themselves were in no way interrupted. 

As the Comanche dancers entered—those who had ridden 
into the village in the early morning—the men and women of 
the Darawee dance filed out, followed by the men of the chorus 
The new Comanche dancers were led by the same clowns, wh 
had accompanied the morning dance, the one with the whip 
having exchanged it for a lariat. Following them came the cap- 
tain in a red suit and seven dancers in black suits as described 
previously. Behind marched seven drummers. Again the drum- 
mers formed a separate circle and the dancers went through 
various formations as in the former Comanche dance. After 
they finished there was a short intermission. 

Then again the Darawee dance was gone through, followed by 
the Comanche dance of the morning. After this the second group 
of Comanche dancers, accompanied this time by the Mexican 
clown of the early morning procession, appeared. Then came the 
final Darawee dance. When their dance was practically com- 
pleted the Comanche warriors in black returned to the plaza, 
accompanied now by the dancer impersonating the Pueblo woman. 
The Darawee and the Comanche, with this slight innovation, 
were danced simultaneously until the end of the festival. 

Between the dances, the dancers approached the bower and 
stood in front of the shrine of St. Joseph. When the dances were 
over, the governor made another speech, his assistants added a 
few words, and then the sextana and some of the women picked 
up the candles and the figures of the saints and marched back to 
the church accompanied by a few devoted followers. 

I am indebted to Dr. Franz Boas for the following translations 


of texts noted by him directly after the Fiesta at Laguna. 
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SPEECHES ON St. Josepn’s Day at LAGUNA, NEw Mexico 


The Governor Speaks 

[he governor said in the church yesterday morning: ‘Enough, people 
loday I shall relate to you for a while what I have to say.”’ Thus he said. 
lodav we come here again to the feast of San José, thus is his name. It is 
good thus, that we see one another again in good health up here in Laguna. 
It is good today that we remember again the old ways for his (San José’s) 
sake. You have come here from all around. Therefore it is nice that we see 
inother today. Now go ahead. Let us be happy. You will take San 
José: all those who are honest will carry him and you will pray to him, 
where his father God is above in heaven. Indeed he is his father. Long ago 
did everything that (God) wanted him to do. He took the name of God 
1 Marv’s child here in this -vorld where he was born. Therefore this feast 
be celebrated. On the 19th of this month it will be celebrated. There 
shall be happy and those who are honest will carry him, and you will 
fterwards. You will ask for good health and that the stock will be 

ll and that our property will be plentiful and that we shall have a good 


iter and that the new year shall be good again in the future. Thus I 
t you to do, my people, all of you who are Catholic and Christian. Thus 
1 will do my people. Now go ahead and prepare yourselves. Carry out 
San José and God’s child. Now my people be good. You will carry them. 
is I advise you.” 
The Teniente Speaks 
[Then on his part the one next to the governor (the teniente) spoke 
[hat is the way indeed. You will do so, my people, as the governor has 
lready told you. That is as much as I said to you my people. Go ahead and 
idy and carry out San José. Thus it is. Go ahead.” 


The War Captain Speaks 


Next the war captain spoke. “Indeed, that is how you will act, my 
ople, as already spoke to you first my chief, the governor, and the teniente. 


uch I shall say. Now go ahead.” 
The Fiscal Speaks 
Then in his turn the fiscal spoke. “That is the way you will do, my 
eople indeed honest! He was the only one who long ago, as is said, obeyed 
0d’s child. Therefore the great festival is made in this mannef and it will 
le in this world as long as people live; they will make this festival on 


em 


he 19th of this month when the corn ripens. Thus far I shall speak, my 
people. Now go ahead, take him out and be happy! You will carry him.” 
hus said the fiscal. 


THE DANCE SONGS 
I (first sung September 19, 1921) 


From up north at cip‘ap™ we came out. I, Chief Broken-Prayer-Stick, 
id my people went. 
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aya ha.maye wiahi'a aya wina-yi, 
thus he said. 


Chorus 
They went to the middle south from the northwest ahead southward 
They were racing Broken-Prayer-Stick and my people when they came out 

and went there and here still they lived. 
ha-"ya haia’ ha-"ya haia’ 
1y a’ wia eye ha'wina 

ayeeé winaye Wiyaye’ 
II (a hunter’s song) 
Whither, young man, are you going? Here from the south to my huntir 
ground I walk. Thus I say. 

noma ahv-na’ ai’na-e’ a-haaiya 


wh aye wi'ahiya a-ya_ wina.’ya, thus I say,a.- HO+ Me 


Chorus 
a-na aihya’) 
I also a youth, I shall catch deer game. I shall be happy. I shall sir 
O.’ma e-ls’ hai’'a wiya yahoi aya ayawima-ya 
ha- aia hahat‘haahai’ aa ha haa ha haa hai aaa 
ha haa hai yivyi, hivyii, hiyi hiyi hiyi hi. 
Do you behold, I sing—i also being a youth? 
haia wiya haiayi aa haiia haa ha ihi yi he 


aiyi wiye ae-loyas wia wiya ye’ hoonya wina ai yee 


SIGNS USED IN SONGS 


Rain: Flat hands raised palms down and moved down with trembling 


motion. 
Clouds rising: Hands half-opened raised, fingers up 
Plants on field grow: Hands alternately moved up; first finger raised, others 
slightly bent. 
He sings, he says: First finger of right hand moved forward, palm dow 
Clouds come up from four points of the compass: Pointing up with firs 
finger from four directions 
Soon: Hands palms down, brought together from both sides qui k \ rms 
bent, hands in front of upper part of chest. 
Song 


Over the whole field: Flat hands palms down moved slowly together | 
and forth from right to left, hands not far apart, arms bent. 

here is rain: Shaking down the hands in the same position. 

Then he says: Flat hands held vertically raised to the height of the head ar 
moved alternately a little forward. 

Everything will grow: Both hands held vertically half closed, moved t 
gether from a distance and then up. 
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I was happy and danced: Elbows at the sides, closed fists half upward, 
moved in rocking motion. 
To hit with clubs: Motion of throwing a club with one hand. 


Song 

I went: Pointing to north. 

\ll over the country: First finger pointing out and moved to and fro from 
right to left over long arc 

Looking for something: Two first fingers jerked forward from face. 

Then: Fist in front of lower part of face, upper half circle from right to left. 

I see: Two first fingers pushed forward in front of face. 

\ deer: First and second fingers of each hand up on each side of head, backs 
of the hands outward 

I went quickly: Shoulders drawn up, bent elbows held stiffly, slightly rocking 
motion of arms. 

And shot: Motion of throwing a stick with one hand. 


NOTES ON THE FEAST AT POHUATI FOR St. ELIZABETH 


This took place on September 25, 1921. The Darawee was 
the only dance given at Pohuati and was very like that given at 
Laguna the previous week. First the drummer entered, then the 
chorus of older men, then the men dancers, followed by the women 
dancers, each in a separate group. They then danced in pairs 
as described in the note on Laguna. AJthough the dance was 
essentially the same there were a few variations, both in forma- 
tions and rhythms. The time changed more often; some beats 
were decidedly slower and the emphasis was placed differently. 
New figures were introduced into the dance. In one the line 
divided and each line followed its own leader, moving in an el- 
liptical formation from left to right. During this figure the women, 
who carried branches of cottonwood, held the one in the right 
hand down while they moved the one in the left hand rhythmi- 
cally up and down. In another figure the men stepped in front 
of the women, forming four lines. The leaders moved to the middle 
of the group and the whole block moved a few steps forward, 
the leaders dancing backward. They then turned and moved in 
the opposite direction, the leaders stepping through the rows, so 
that the formation would be the same only moving in the opposite 
direction. The men then returned to their original places, again 
making two rows of dancers, the leaders at the end. This same 
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figure was introduced later, varied by turning in all directions, 
but only moving when they faced the corn house where the saint 
was, or turned away from it. Throughout the dance the women 
did a low shuffle, while the men made vigorous movements, 
bending the knee. 

The dress of the dancers was quite informal. Only one man 
wore the white skirt and fox-skin costume. The rest for the most 
part wore the clothes of every day life. The hands of the women 
were not painted and streaked as at Laguna. Both men and 
women dancers carried cottonwood branches. The men carried 
rattles in one hand as at Laguna, some more elaborately decorated 
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NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF SOUTHERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 
I 
INTERMENT AMONG THE POCUMTUCKS AND RELATED 
TRIBES 

N JULY 1917 my associate, Mr. Ralph Wheaton Whipple, and 
| I published some data concerning the position of several 

local aboriginal skeletons, and described a technique by 
means of which the exact position in. the soil held by each bone 
could be permanently retained.' With a skeleton thus prepared 
not only have we a much more satisfactory specimen for museum 
exhibition, but we have the data from which we may deduce the 
exact play of forces which have brought the parts into their 
present condition, and are able to make some fairly probable 
surmises concerning the post-mortem treatment of the body 
previous to the final interment. 

This line of study, that of the movements and the final fate 
of the parts of a decaying body, includes more than surmises 
concerning the mortuary customs of the tribe in question; it 
involves also the subsequent action of burrowing animals, the 
growth of roots, the effect of such inanimate forces as rain and 
frost, and the influence of gravitation upon the various parts and 
in the various conditions. It has a direct bearing upon palaeon- 
tology, and seeks to explain many of the phenomena observed in 
fossil remains. It is well-known that “fossil” material includes, 
not only the impressions of living and fresh organic material, such 
as foot-prints, or impressions of surface scales, but, more espe- 
cially, the impressions of bodies in all the phases of decay, and in 
all the varied positions assumed by such decaying bodies, and in 
interpreting such impressions the knowledge of the possibilities 


is vital. Moodie, in speaking of the shoulder-girdle of Stego- 
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cephali, a wholly extinct group of Amphibians, says that “after 
death and before fossilization the girdle was always moved by 
post-mortem shifting, so that its exact relation to the ribs and 
vertebral column is still in doubt.’”” He then refers to Credner’s 
restoration of the pectoral girdle of certain forms, where he 
places the girdle close behind the head, a relationship which 
Moodie very much doubts. 

There is thus great need of studying the various conditions 
to which dead bodies are subjected, the forces which tend to 
displace the parts, and the responses of the parts to these con- 
ditions; it constitutes a new branch of science, which may for 
convenience be called necrodynamics or necrokinetics, the power, 
or better the movements, shown by dead bodies, human or 
otherwise. 

As material for this study, in the very restricted application 
to the past and present condition of local aborigines, I have now 
three separate specimens, two of those already written up and 
figured in the paper of 1917, and a third, the best of the lot, 
recently excavated at Greenfield, Mass., in a Pocumtuck cemetery. 

The first appeal that presents itself, when viewing such a 
skeleton, is that of the result of the first decay, the “slump” of 
the softened body under the influence of gravitation. These 
early post-mortem changes are vividly presented in an old man 
from North Hadley, Mass. which has been prepared in place, 
without the displacement of a single bone. This skeleton, thus 
prepared, has been photographed and the photograph given 
in the American Anthropologist (July-Sept., 1917) as Fig. 56. 
This the reader may consult in connection with the description 
that follows. From a drawing of this same skeleton, traced in 
full size on a plate of glass, the reconstruction presented here 
was made, attempting to show the body, at the time of interment 
(Fig. 42). When originally placed in the ground this body 
must have been rolled very slightly beyond an exact lateral 
position, tending to be rolled over on the back, so that the verte- 
bral column, when loosened by decay from its adjacent bones, 
especially the set of ribs of the right side, rolled over further m 


? Moodie, Roy L.: Coal-Measure Amphibia of North America, p. 29. 
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the same direction, and brought the lumbar region quite “‘on its 


back,” eventually causing the lumbar vertebrae to lie with 
their ventral aspect facing straight upwards. The ribs of the 


} 


ht side, pressed into the earth, and supported by it, have not 


rigi 


I 42.—Reconstruction of the body of the old Nonotuck Indian from North 
Hadley, based upon the skeleton. This latter has never been removed from the 
riginal earth, but both the earth and the bones have been hardened by soaking in 
water-glass, and thus represent the exact position when found. The bones 
non a glass plate, placed horizontally over the skeleton, and the figure was 
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moved at all, but are still placed with their heads in perfect line, 
and with the thoracic vertebrae broken away from them. The 
ribs of the left side, on the other hand, have dropped down 
through the cavity of the thorax, which must have existed for 
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some time, and lie like a pile of similarly shaped curved knives, 
their surfaces in contact. Eventually the pressure of the earth, 
and the action of the rains, gradually obliterated the chest 
cavity entirely and pressed the “pile of knives” down across the 
vertebral column, or dorsal to it, another indication of the original 
position of the chest, with a slight dorsal roll, that became empha- 
sized as it settled. 

The effect of the rolling, clearly noticeable in the vertebral 
column, was continued in the pelvic region, showing definitely 
that the lumbar vertebrae and sacrum were still strongly attached 
at the time when the thorax dropped down, and the upper set 
of ribs fell. The transmission of this roll brought the sacrum 
also over on its back, so to speak, and took the ossa innominata 
with it. At the same time there must have been a pull of the 
proximal ends of the legs, so that, instead of being dislocated by 
this strain, the heads of the two femora followed the acetabula 
and when eventually the femora settled, their heads remained 
almost in their original places relative to the acetabula. The 
breaking apart of the two innominata at the symphysis came 
late, and was probably the last of the major changes in this 
region. It was undoubtedly the direct result of the weight oi 
the left thigh, after the drawing over of this part, and only after 
the decay had progressed far enough to let the leg free. This 
weight brought the left innominate down by pressing upon its 
ventral portion, and caused a slight further rotation of the bone. 

In the thoracic region the sternum, when no longer held by 
the costal cartilages, dropped directly downward, keeping be- 
neath the left humerus, which lay over it. It fell upon the right 
set of ribs, and lies now resting upon its ventral surface, the 
dorsal (internal) surface straight up. 

In settling down, the right shoulder (underneath) came to 
lie higher up, that is, more anteriorly, and a little more ventrally, 


corresponding to the assumed interment position of the body. 
The acromial end of the right clavicle still lies close to the corre- 
sponding acromion, but the sternal end, being originally at the 
bottom, next to the ground, is still close to the manubrium. 
The left (upper) clavicle is dislocated at its sternal end, although 
the acromial end still bears the natural relation to its acromion. 
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The considerable dislocation of this clavicle, together with 
a similar, and even greater, scattering of the cervical and first 
thoracic vertebrae, forcibly suggests the action of a tight bandage, 
used in binding up the body to get it into this much folded up 
position, and made of such material that its restraining influence 
held after the parts which it confined were separated through 
decay. Such material could easily have been found by the use of 
a tanned leathern strap, and the location which would best have 
produced this result, and one which would at the same time be 
the most likely, was to place this strap under both knees and 
over the shoulders, using considerable force in folding the corpse 
and tying it in that position. This brings one naturally to the 
suggestion that such a binding of a body was to secure it from the 
possible use of it by evil spirits, who would be quick to take 
possession of a free corpse, and come back to torment the friends 
of the deceased. Such treatment has been frequently reported 
among peoples of the present day of about the same grade of 
culture as our local aborigines, and certainly accounts for the 
disarrangement of these regions in a skeleton otherwise almost 
undisturbed. (See the article of 1917, above quoted.) 

Two further regions show conditions of significance, the feet 
and the jaw. The first is a negative detail, namely, the perfect 
state of every one of the bones of both feet, even to the last of 
the phalanges, of which not one is missing, or even out of place. 
The feet still lie, the left somewhat above the right, with only a 
slight displacement at the ankles, due to falling down into a 
more flat position. This is especially to be marvelled at, since 
phalanges, both of feet and hands, are very likely to be, not only 
displaced, but absolutely missing, even in cases where the excava- 
tion has taken place under the best conditions in the laboratory. 

The actual condition in which the feet were originally placed 
can never be known, yet the thought comes involuntarily that 
a pair of strong, well-made moccasins would keep the parts of 
the toes and the two feet together until the bones had fallen as 
far as they would, and would quite outlast any of the integument 
or other parts of the body. This supposition gains further 
credence from the fact that the finger bones of this same specimen 
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are in nowhere near so complete a condition, but many are 
absolutely lost, while others are badly disarranged. In the 
young woman’s skeleton, studied below, the proximal bones of 
the feet were mostly complete and undisturbed, but the toes, 

one including the 
metatarsals, were absolutely 
wanting, although the exca- 
vation was conducted in the 
laboratory, under periect 
conditions, and the earth was 
carefully removed, almost a 


grain at a time. Assuming 


this elderly man _ of tall 
stature to have been one of 
some importance in the tribe, 
there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition of the use 
of moccasins in the prepara- 
tion of the corpse. 

The other matter, that 
of the jaw, consists, first, 


in the dropping off of the jaw 
from the skull on the left side, 
making a gap of about an 
inch, and evidently due to 
the considerable weight of the 


unusually heavy chin, and 


secondly, the complete 


Fic. 43.—Reconstruction of the body 


nce of » whole set of 
of the young Pocumtuck woman, drawn absence of the whole set 


from the bones as still lying in the original lower molars on the left side. 
earth, and treated in the same way as the 


td in Fin, 42 Taken in connection with the 
old man in Fig. 42. 


existence of the corresponding 
upper teeth above this gap, and the fact that these latter show noth- 
ing of the customary attrition to be expected in aboriginal teeth, but 
are provided with excellent cusps as in youth, leads to the guess that 
the three missing teeth must have been lost early in life, through 
some sudden injury, and that the upper ones have been spared 
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the action of their antagonists, a touch suggestive of the strenuous 
life of early times in North Hadley. 

The second skeleton which is available to me for the study 
of necrokinetics, or the movement of the bones subsequent to 
interment, is that of a young woman of the Pocumtuck tribe (Fig. 
43) centered about Deerfield, Mass., and exterminated by their 
neighbors, the Mohawks, in 1664. She came from a cemetery 
out of which some twenty skeletons have already been excavated, 
of all ages and both sexes, placed in the flexed position, and in 
fairly de finite rows, indicative of times of peace The dis« overy 
of a male skeleton buried in a coffin (the coffin nails were pre 
served), and lying straight on his back, with the hands crossed, 
proved the use of this cemetery during the colonial contact 
period, but the position of the bones, not more than 15 to 20 
inches below the surface, and the location in the midst of an 
Indian cemetery, proved its Indian provenance with little doubt. 
The dis overy of this body with its implied date, and the known 
ate of the extermination of the tribe, fix the cemetery, and that of 

skeleton here considered, as of the early seventeenth century. 

The skeleton, which we found on Oct. 27, 1917, was in the 
typical flexed position, lying on the right side and with the face 
to the east. This places the axis of the head and body north 
and south, with the head at the south end of this line; the usual 
position of Indian skeletons in this region, and universal, so far 
as our experience goes, in this cemetery. She was placed origi 
nally exactly upon the side, and the bones of the upper side 
have fallen in place, with no rotation of the vertebral column or 
the pelvic bones, as has been described in the case of the old man. 
The bodies of the thoracic and lumbar vertebrae still face inwards 
that is, ventrally, as in the natural body. 

The legs, as with the others in this cemetery, were not 
flexed as extremely as in the case of the old man, which suggested 
post-mortem binding, but seem to have been left more nearly 
iree. The femur of the upper (left) leg was folded only a few 
degrees beyond a position perpendicular to the body, but the 
lower one (right) was folded up considerably more, probably 
in contact with the folded arms. These latter were flexed in a 
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natural position, but with the hands crossing each other at the 
wrists, so that the hand of the lower arm (right) covered the 
other. There was, however, no suggestion of a careful crossing 
of the hands, or of an interlacing of the fingers, not even of one 
hand held in the other; the whole picture was that of a flexing 
of the arms with some precision, while the hands were allowed 
to fall as they would. The smaller bones of the fingers, and 
those of the two carpi, were entirely disassociated, and none 
were found in their natural location relative to one another 
except the metacarpals, naturally the largest bones considered 
here. Quite superficial, originally covering the entire region, 
were the metacarpals of the right hand, except that of the thumb, 
the distal ends directed towards the vertebral column. These 
suggested the exact original position of the right hand, bent at 
the wrist, and laid over the left one. Six of the right carpal 
bones were in the general position expected, but spread over 
several inches, and no two close together. Distal to the meta- 
carpals were five or six phalanges, two of them, perhaps those of 
the fourth finger, still nearly together, and rolled over sideways. 
Directly beneath these bones of the right hand were many of 
those of the left, notably the fourth and fifth metacarpals. The 
metacarpal of a thumb, directly underneath the four metacarpals 
of the right hand, proved to belong to the left hand. The distal 
end of this was pointed directly outwards, opposite to the meta- 
carpals that covered it. The left trapezium lay superficially 
among those of the right, but the rest are probably deeper, and 
have not been found. One phalanx, quite detached from the 
rest, lies an inch above the top of the skull, and the right os 
magnum lies out by itself, beyond the others. 

The general impression, as is seen in other cases, is that the 


small bones of the hand, phalanges and carpals, wander about 
and are very apt to get lost entirely, but that the metacarpals 
are more reliable, yet not beyond some possibility of migration. 
I once found an entire middle finger, metacarpal and all, within 
the cranial cavity of a skeleton from North Hadley, and yet have 
never felt the necessity of basing upon it an indication of a 
strange post-mortem ritual. The lack of toe bones beyond the 
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first phalanges has been previously mentioned, and may be spoken 
of as a further instance of the general tendency among these 
small parts. 

In this skeleton, in which, except for these finger and toe 
bones, the bones had preserved their original relations, there 
were two noteworthy exceptions, those of the twelfth thoracic 
vertebra and the cuboid of the right tarsus. The first of these, 
the twelfth thoracic vertebra, has moved straight out (ven- 
trally) from its place, without disturbing any others of the series, 
and now lies upon the right elbow, some eight inches from the 
place where it belongs. In traveling this distance the vertebra 
has turned around in two planes; it now lies with the ventral 
surface dorsal, and with the spine ventral; it also has turned 
around so that the anterior end is posterior, and vice versa 

The migration of the right cuboid, in this extremely well- 
ordered skeleton, is still more extraordinary, for it was found 
an inch or two anterior to the misplaced vertebra, fifteen inches 
irom its original position. A line drawn directly between its 
present and its former position crosses the middle of the mis- 
placed vertebra, proving either that the migration of the cuboid 
preceded that of the vertebra, or else that these migrations may 
have taken other paths than the most direct ones. Otherwise 
than this migration of the cuboid the bones in the entire right 
foot are perfect and in place as far as the distal row of tarsals, 
but the three cuneiforms, the five metatarsals, and all the pha- 
langes, are entirely wanting, leaving no trace. It is as though 
the distal part of the foot was dislodged, or broken off, from the 
rest, and migrated, and that chance left the cuboid, rather 
heavier than the others, still within the radius of the body. 

A third skeleton which I have been able to study in this way 
is the male skeleton figured in the same article, Fig. 57. This is 
also a Pocumtuck, from the same cemetery as the preceding, and 
excavated in November, 1916. It is in a flexed position, although 
not folded up so tightly as is the case with the first skeleton 
studied here, the one from North Hadley, but is quite like the 
looser folding of the young woman from the same place. 

The main lesson taught by this specimen is to note the effect 
produced by some large burrowing animal, probably a woodchuck 
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or fox, whose course ran directly through the entire body, at 
the waist, and absolutely destroyed all bones between the shoulder 
and hip regions. A marked exception to this is found in the bones 
of the two arms, which are intact as though the animal went 
through between them, and suggests that the burrow was made 
early in the post-mortem history, when the arms were still 
sufficiently distinct to allow a passage between them, or to be 
pushed aside by the animal during its course. In general, other- 
wise, the bones are very poorly preserved, and even the long 
bones do not retain their external layer intact. When excavating, 
even the most delicate longitudinal brushing by a whisk broom 
would open up these bones, and brush out the interior. The 
skull was simply a mass of minute granules of bone, and only the 
method of careful uncovering of the parts in the laboratory, and 
the use of water glass in quantity, preserved the specimen. 
This method was especially responsible for maintaining the 
shoulder and hip in their exact relationship, and for the estab- 
lishment of the prehistoric woodchuck burrow. 

The condition of this last skeleton, so much more fragile 
than the previous one, although subject to exactly the same 
conditions, and in the same soil, shows that it is much older 
than the other one, and suggests the way in which bones actually 
disintegrate and eventually disappear. It suggests also what 
may have happened to finger and toe bones, even in skeletons 
which are otherwise in good condition. In this ancient skeleton, 
perhaps in the ground a century longer than the young woman, 
there is no trace whatever of either hands or feet, although the 
arms and legs are still well represented. 

Considering, now, the possible agencies which may have been 
responsible for the displacement of bones, they may be presented 
in the form of a list, as follows: 


I. Animate forces 
(a) vegetable 
Growth of tree roots, and their subsequent removal through 
decay 
(b) animal 


Burrowing mammals 
moles 
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woodchucks 
mice 
foxes 
dogs, hyenas, etc., to eat the body 
Burrowing or excavating insects 
carrion beetles, especially Necrophorus and Silpha 
ants; pulverizing the earth 
Other animals 
earthworms 
myriapods 
snails 
man; subsequent disturbance of the bones, such as in “‘bone 
burials” 
II. Inanimate forces 
gravitation (This is the main cause of dropping or “slumping”’ 
of the remains.) 
rain and other water; subterranean streams 
frost 
vielding of a decaying body to tight bands 
the retentive action of the ligaments; especially the difference 
in strength of this by the use of different ligaments, under 
the stress of gravitation or some other constant pressure 
The chief action of ants, a very common one, is, not to directly 
move the bones, even the very small ones, but so to loosen and 
disturb the earth over an appreciable extent as to make any 
subsequent dislocation an easy matter. Bone burials, described 
by Parker as found among Iroquois burials (V. Y. State Museum 
Bulletins, No. 236, 1922, pp. 218-220), are cases where the separate 
bones, presumably of one body, are placed in no especial order, 
but quite disassociated. Occasionally all the bones of an arm or 
leg would be found with their natural relationship preserved, but 
the limb would bear no relationship to the rest of the skeleton. 
rhe author assumes that in this case the body, badly decomposed 
as from a tree burial, had been collected into one place, taking 
the separate pieces quite without attempt to arrange them. 
Similar to bone burials may be mentioned “‘ossuaries’’ 
collections of bones, not necessarily of a single individual, collected 
after the removal of all the flesh and buried in a single grave, 
often associated with ashes, charcoal, or implements, suggesting 
ritual. 
Intrusive burials in a mound or cemetery are a frequent cause 
of the disturbance of older skeletons, met with during the ex- 
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cavation for putting in the later body. In many cases the older 
bones brought to light are collected at the time and laid in the 
excavation in close proximity to the newer one, but the serious 
disturbance occasioned is very evident, even to an amateur, 

Occasionally the depredations caused by the growth of roots, 
especially those of large trees, is considerable. A skeleton may 
also be “‘root-eaten” as called by Parker with the position of the 
bones but little changed. The later disappearance of the roots, 
often with scarcely a vestige, renders this method of necrokinetics 
quite unaccountable. 

II 
NINIGRET S DAUGHTER 


In the museum of Arnold Hall, Brown University, there is a 
small square cabinet of glass and rosewood, containing a female 
skull, with the mandible missing. From the known circumstances 
concerning its provenance we may definitely assert that this skull 
is that of a female Niantic Indian of the immediate family of the 
chief, Ninigret, and in all probability that of a young daughter 
of his, who died in 1660 and was buried on the top of “Indian 
Burial Hill’ in Charlestown, R. I. 

The Western Niantics, separated from their Eastern brethren 
by the migration of the Pequot-Mohegans from eastern New 
York State in the fifteenth century, or earlier, occupied the 
territory of the four townships of Westerly, Charlestown, Hopkin- 
ton, and Richmond, in the State of Rhode Island, and were 
joined, after the Great Swamp Fight of 1675, by the few remnants 
of the Narragansetts. The colony also received an infusion of 
Negro blood from the importation of African slaves, who first 
appeared at Portsmouth, R. I., in 1698. Eventually a reservation 
was set apart for these people by the English, the reservation 
being about coterminous with the present town of Charlestown. 
Not until 1880, some forty years ago, and quite within the memory 
of many of the older members of the tribe, was the reservation 
given up, and the tribal members made regular citizens of the 
State of Rhode Island. There are still in Charlestown about 
two hundred Indians of mixed blood, who still retain the tradition 
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of belonging to the Niantic-Narragansetts, and who show an 
interesting mixture of Indian and African facial and bodily 
characteristics. The writer wishes especially to mention in this 
connection his good friends, the Rev. Frederick Douglas Thomas 
and his wife, of the former reservation, whose hospitality he 
enjoyed on several occasions, and who have preserved in mind 
and disposition the best of the aboriginal traits. 

When this part of the country became first known to the 
English the Western Niantics were ruled by a chief whose name 
was Ninigret (Niniglud, Ninicraft, Nenekunat in different English 
documents)? and known also under the name of Janemo. His 
principal residence was at Wekapaug (now Westerly), and he 
married a sister of the famous “Harmon Garrett” alias Casha- 
washett. He came on a deputation to John Winthrop at Boston 
in 1647, and was spoken of as “old” in 1677. His son, called 
also Ninigret by the English, was not of age at his father’s death, 
and the rule was assumed by his sister Weunquesh, who seems 
to have been an able ruler. In this réle she sent a petition to 
King Charles II of England, complaining of the usurpation of a 
part of her lands by her uncle, Harmon Garrett, and asking for 
redress. The case was sent by the king back to the Narragansett 
Commissioners, Englishmen, who restored to her the rights which 
she had claimed. 

After her younger brother, Ninigret II, came of age, he 
assumed the tribal rule, and was followed successively by his 
son, Charles Ninigret, Charles’s son George, George’s daughter 
Esther and her brother Thomas, and finally by Esther’s son, 
George, who died at the age of twenty by the fall of a tree. This 
was between 1700 and 1800, and, as he died without issue, the 
Ninigret family then became extinct. Other families of royal 
blood assumed as surnames the names of “Sachem,” and “Harry,” 
and these names still occur in that part of the country. The 
faithful janitor of the Art Club of Providence has the surname 
of “Harry,”’ and is unquestionably of royal Niantic-Narragansett 
descent. 


* According to Dr. Frank G. Speck this name signifies ‘““Greasy-face.’ 
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Thus the descendants of the Niantic sachems, together with in 
those of less royal blood, and blended with a Negro strain, have 7 
now disbanded tribal relations and are lost in the general current ch 
of ““Americans,”’ or inhabitants of these United States. In and 30 
about Charlestown we see them everywhere, serving mainly as m 
farmers and farm helpers, while the more enterprising find their in 
way into Providence, and serve as chauffeurs, hotel porters, and Wi 
care-takers. or 

In Charlestown in 1859 a discussion arose one day among a siz 
group of young men, two or three of them being of Niantic- pi 
Narragansett blood, about the method of burying their dead br 
formerly practised among the local aborigines, whether the th 
posture was a sitting or a reclining one, also if they used the or 
custom of burying their possessions with the dead. Not coming A 
to a satisfactory conclusion with the data at hand, some one or 
proposed that they repair to the old Indian burial ground a mile sil 
away, and dig up a body as a test case. The place selected was Li 


the hill locally known as the “Indian Burial Hill,” long established 


by tradition as the place of burial of the Ninigret family, and of 
where, ever since the coming of the English, the Indian graves W 
had been placed in a single row, with pieces of unhewn field stone ri 
to mark them, quite as in the case of the earliest white colonists ha 
in that region. This particular row of graves has since been of 
marked, and protected by an iron fence, and a marble monument th 
with an inscription, was put there by the State of Rhode Island re 
in 1878; but at that time there was nothing but the row of graves re 
The marauders selected the one on the northern end of the row qu 
which the Indians believed had been the first grave belonging fo 
to the immediate family of old Ninigret, and was ascribed to a th 
younger daughter of his who died in 1660, and here they eventually to 


unearthed the skull which forms the subject of this sketch. 


At the depth of four feet the diggers came to a platform of flat D 
stones, and beneath these, at about four feet more, they found al 
a coffin, made of logs, split and hollowed out, with the pieces gr 
bound together by a chain. This coffin seems to have been made ch 
by splitting a log into two pieces, and then hollowing out each ti 


piece. The body within was that of a young woman, clothed 
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th in a robe of green silk, and with a square of silk on her head. 
ve “From this there descended down to the sole of a foot, a silver 
nt chain, which was there made fast to the toe of an outside copper 
nd sole of what appears to have been a moccasin. Inside of this 
as moccasin was a leather sole, exhibiting neat workmanship, and 
eir indicating a slender and delicately formed foot. Around the 
nd waist were the remains of a belt, covered with wampumpeage, 


or Indian coin, made of sea shells and resembling in form and 


rg size small glass beads. A similar article ornamented the lower 
ic- part of the neck, above which was a large copper necklace and 
ad bracelets of wampumpeage surrounding the arms. On the belt 
the that surrounded the waist were fastened silver brooches as 
the ornaments, of various sizes from one to two inches in diameter. 
ing At the wrists were silver sleeve buttons. Two coins were found; 
nt one of them a copper English farthing, and the other a French 
rile silver half-livre, scarcely worn, and bearing date 1650, letter 
vas Ludovicus XIIII, whose reign began 1643.” 

ned In the grave, outside of the coffin were found a great quantity 
ind of utensils and ornaments, sufficient to have filled an express 
ves wagon. There were iron and copper kettles, skillets, and por- 
one ringers, and glass bottles in quantity. Many of these seem to 
ists have been distributed among the diggers as individual mementoes 
een of the occasion; other things are reported to have been sent to 
ent the collections of Brown University. A paper was prepared and 
and read by Dr. Usher Parsons of Providence on “Indian Relics 
ves recently found in Charlestown, R. 1.” from which the above 
‘OW quotation was taken. It was published in The Historical Magazine 
zing for February, 1863, and when the paper was delivered originally 
to a this skull, and certain of the “‘relics’’ found in the grave, seem 
ally to have been presented to the audience. 

tch What the condition of this skull was when exhibited by 
flat Dr. Usher Parsons, whether it had then lost its jaw, whether 
und any of the other bones were preserved, and what happened to the 
eces green silk dress, the remains of the moccasins, and the silver 
1ade chain, are questions that are now quite unanswerable. At some 
each time the skull in its present condition, minus the jaw, was placed 
thed in the little cabinet, and in process of time, presumably through 


Dr. Usher’s son, Dr. Charles Parsons, came to Brown University. 
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Just who this young woman may have been, whose gray 
was stocked with so many marks of affection and esteem, is a 


matter of some slight doubt, but it is most probable that she 


was a daughter of the chief, the first Ninigret. 

According to tradition the older Ninigret (who died, as a 
old man, in or about 1678) had two wives. By the first he had 
one daughter, Weunquesh, and by the second two daughters and 
a son, ‘‘Ninigret II.’’ One of these two daughters married a 
Pequot, the son of Chief Sassacus; the other is said to have died 
unmarried about 1660. As this was the first death in Ninigret’s 
immediate family, her grave came first in the row, and must have 
been the one selected by the marauders of 1857. Traditionally 
also, the father was the next to die, and Dr. Usher Parsons 
who seems to have continued the excavations subsequent to the 
local expedition of 1857, says: “It occurred to me that if th 
skeleton in the next grave answered to that of the old Sachem 
her father, the point would be settled that this skeleton and all 
the relics found with it belonged to his daughter. Accordingly 
with some pains and trouble, I have [succeeded] in obtaining 
from the next grave a skull and other bones that present exactly 
the appearance we might expect to see in the skeleton of Ninigret 
the Sachem of the Niantics. The bones denote the right age, viz. 
over seventy years, as decided by an eminent dentist, and also 
by the angle of the lower jaw. The os femoris denotes a man o/ 
large stature, and more than six feet high.”’ 

This and other passages from Parsons indicate that the 
marauding of 1857 was followed up pretty thoroughly by himself 
later, and that whatever evidence concerning the family of 
Ninigret was once placed in the keeping of the soil has becom 
either destroyed or hopelessly confused. A local Providence 
antiquary, Sidney Rider, who published occasional papers called 
“Book Notes.” in issues of Feb. 3 and Feb. 17, 1912, brought 
up again the whole matter of the exhumation of 1857, and main- 
tained that the body then found was definitely that of the Sunck- 
squaw, Weunquesh, Ninigret’s oldest daughter, but offered 
nothing definite in proof of this. He shows that Parsons believed 
that the body had been that of a daughter of Ninigret, but that 
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this daughter was Weunquesh, Parsons does not state. We must 
be content, I think, in considering the skull in question that of 
a full-blooded young Niantic Indian woman, who died at about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and was in all probability 
a member of the immediate family of the Chief, perhaps his 
daughter. The singular thing about this case, and -one not 
mentioned in any of the accounts, either of the exhumation or 
of any of the subsequent excavations by Dr. Parsons, is the 
matter of the position of the bodies, whether folded up or laid 
out straight. In graves as old as these undoubtedly were, and 
as remote from direct influence of the English settlers, the former 
position would have been expected, and in a case where it is so 
easy to ascertain, even with the roughest sort of excavation, it 
is very singular that no mention has been made of such a circum 
stance. One would have thought that Dr. Parsons, being himself 
a medical man, and a teacher in Brown University, or, at least, 
the “eminent dentist,” would have noticed so patent a circum 
stance as that of the general position. The present position 
of the pieces of field stone that mark the row of “Royal” graves 
on Indian Burial Hill, suggests bodies laid out straight, as in 
Christian burial, and these graves in their present condition do 
not differ in any essential respect from those of the English 
settlers of about the same time (1700), found scattered all over 
that part of the State. It is true, and must be remembered, that 
those thus definitely marked occur mostly along the southern 
half of the row of graves, which is assumed to be of later dates 
than those at the north end. Of these, the distances between 
the two stones, head and foot, of several are as follows, given in 
inches: 67, 72, 72, 49. This last was probably the grave of a 
child, and all indicate burials like the English, probably in coffins 
of English make, of which at least the nails would still be present. 
The graves at the north end, of which the first was the one 
excavated in 1857, are not so marked, and may easily have been 
those of bodies placed in the aboriginal position. 

In its present condition, the skull of so many post-mortem 
experiences, and without its mandible, which is irrevocably lost, 
appears as given in the outline sketches here (Figs. 44 and 45). 
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It is that of a rather small and delicate female, with a least frontal 
breadth of 85.5 mm. and a bi-zygomatic breadth of 124mm. This 
latter is rather broad in comparison with the narrowness of the 
forehead, but strongly suggests the features of an “Indian.” The 
maxillary breadth is but 89.5, again indicating a rather small 


Br 
4 
b 
> 
~ 
> Bs 
I 45.—Diagraph drawing, with measurements of the skull used in the recor 
structions of Figs. 46 and 47 Wedias gittal craniogram 


female with broad cheek-bones. Turning to the cranium, the maxi- 


137 

mum cranial lengths and breadth, with the cranial index, are — = 
174 

78.74, quite within the range of southern New England Indians 


The average corresponding measurements for females of this 
group were found by Miss Knight to be =75.43. The 


skull under consideration is thus a little less dolichocephali 
than the average. 

Certain other important dimensions of the cranium are 
shown in the diagraph tracing here given. The measures were 
taken directly on the skull but correspond closely to those meas- 
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ured on the diagraph tracing (craniogram). Thus appear both 
chord and arc of each of the three cranial segments, the frontal, 
parietal, and occipital, the first taken in the median line from 
nasion to bregma, the second from bregma to lambda, and the 
third from lambda to opisthion. These are the following: 


arc chord 
frontal 124 111 
parietal 109 100.5 
occipital 125 101 


The dimensions of the facial triangle, nasion-basion, basion- 
prosthion, and nasion-prosthion, are also given; respectively, 
95,87, and 70mm. The median length of the occipital foramen 
or basion-opisthion, is 30 mm., and the maximum cranial height, 
or the line basion-bregma, measures 127 mm. 

The cranial capacity, measured by mustard seed, is 1245 cc. 

A restoration of the skull, after the well-known method 
devised by Dr. Wilhelm His, and with the use of the table of 
average thicknesses found by him for German-Swiss women, was 
made upon the actual skull, and the results given and figured 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 14, July-Sept., 1912). These re- 
sults are shown in Pl. XXV, the first in the upper row, and in 
Pl. XXVI, the second of the upper row. The original skull, 
although a very small photograph, appears as the second of the 
lower row of the same plate, with the substituted jaw of a Euro- 
pean female. This jaw, however, was not relied upon for recon- 
struction purposes, and the final result was the one which the 
reconstructed upper face seemed to demand. Pl. XXVII gives 
the reconstructed skull on a larger scale, with a cloth wound 
about the head to take away the bare look which such recon- 
structions necessarily have. 

Some years after these results, an attempt was made to 
prepare from this basis of truth a bust which might more fairly 
represent the actual daughter of Ninigret as she probably appeared 
in life. To this end the 1912 reconstruction was first taken as a 
basis, bald and with the pointed chin which always appears by 
reconstructing a skull without throat, and upon this were modelled 
a neck and shoulders. These were, of course, wholly imaginery, 
yet gave to the old reconstruction a better setting than it had had 
in its earlier presentation. For the neck and shoulders a living 
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model was selected, who corresponded in size and proportions 
of head quite closely with the known parts of the daughter of 
Ninigret, and the final results are those of the two accompanying 
photographs (Figs. 46 and 47). In the execution of this work I 
was greatly and constantly assisted by my colleague, Miss Eunice 


Fic. 46.—Reconstruction of a young Niantic woman, probably a daughter of 


Ninigret, a Niantic chief, from southern Rhode Island. This reconstruction was based 
upon a skull, now in the possession of Brown University. The other parts are hypo- 
thetical 

E. Chace, who is mainly responsible for the new parts that 
appear beyond the reconstruction of 1912. 

Although there is much that is imaginary about this new 
restoration of Ninigret’s daughter, and even although we may 
never know just who this young Indian woman may have been, 
there is still enough to warrant this‘attempt to recall an interest- 
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ing personality of the days of the first settlement of Rhoc 
Island, a daughter of the people among which Roger Williams 
found himself, when exiled from Boston, and sent into the wilder- 
ness. The face is unchanged from that of 1912, since a plaster 
cast of the one first made was taken, and attached to the standard 
which served as the foundation for the neck and shoulders 


Fic. 47.—Side view of the reconstruction shown in Fig. 46 


Simply for artistic purposes the plaster surface was spread over 
with a very thin coating of plastilina, to give it the same tone as 
the rest, but in doing this nothing of the contour has been changed 
Comparisons of these new photographs with those from the 
older article will show the face to be the same. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss 
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ALGONKIAN INFLUENCE UPON [IROQUOIS SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


By F. G. SPECK 


HE problem of social organization in eastern North America 
peste to be constantly augmenting in importance through 

the accumulation of knowledge on the forms of social 
rganization among the Iroquois and Algonkian. Social patterns 
fundamentally different are in force among the native populations 
{ these two widely varying linguistic and economic groups which 
have nevertheless some resemblance in physical characteristics 
rhe Iroquoian peoples have been generally looked upon as in- 
vaders from some region south or west of their present habitat 
while the Algonkian have been regarded generally, and apparently 
with good reason, as their predecessors. The former are without 
exception peculiarized by a matrilineal sib, the latter either by 
an absence of the sib or else by a- tendency toward paternal 
grouping. That there should have been a correlation of the 
maternal social feature with agriculture, on one hand, and of the 
paternal tendency with a hunting life, on the other, is only a 
natural hypothesis since the Iroquois typify the former and the 
Algonkian the latter with such consistency and in such a thorough 
degree. There seems to be nothing in particular at present to 
disrupt this assumption of the maternal-agricultural complex and 
the paternal-hunting complex; rather it is strengthened by the 
assemblage of data coming to hand with each new accession of 
facts 

The several cases which can now be described, one among the 
Oka Iroquois, the other to be published later based upon Huron 
information, seem to bear this out, for they afford an instance 
where the actual process of change from one type of economic 
life to another accompanied by a corresponding social alteration 
turns out to be in accord with expectations. 

The social organization of the Iroquois has been intensively 
studied by several ethnologists of the older school and within 
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late years by Goldenweiser. They emphasize the feature of the 
maternal family as the basic unit, and later the clan with maternal 
tenure of land, or else communism, but the element of paternal 
inheritance seems not to have been touched upon as yet even 
though it may have been considered by Goldenweiser. 

The Iroquois on the whole have shown most emphatically 
the maternal pattern with its full sweep of unity in privilege 
name and other totemistic associations descending to posterity 
. through the mother’s line. And yet in one Iroquois group, that 
residing at Oka, apparently the only one where conditions stil] 
permit inquiry to be pursued on this topic, the uniform rule 
is broken by the encroachment of the paternal line of descent in 
the inheritance of land both for agricultural and hunting purposes. 
The features worthy of attention are those which cluster about 
the activity of hunting and trapping. And of additional impor- 
tance is the fact that they are all strictly in accord with what is 
so generally encountered among the northern Algonkian. This 
appears to such an extent as to suggest either that this particular 
Iroquois group has become influenced by an Algonkian complex, 
by geographical factors, or that an old Iroquois social scheme 
derived from a remote hunting period in the early history of the 
group, had survived among northern outlying bands, especially 
the Mohawk, where hunting did not succumb to the dominating 
influence of agriculture. We may leave the discussion of these 
various possibilities until later when the facts themselves have 
been presented. 

Let us examine the economic situation among the Oka 
Iroquois who claim our attention. These Iroquois are employing 
a Mohawk idiom from which fact they may be classified as 
predominantly of Mohawk extraction. The history of the 
Oka band shows it to be a composite group descended from 
converts to the Catholic faith who were previously at Sault 
au Recollet to the number of about 900, gathered at the mission 
about 1720, calling themselves Kanesdtake réne, meaning “people 
on the hillside.” This refers to the high hills lying behind their 
village which have given to the village the name of Lac des deux 
Montagnes. The Iroquois at Oka have maintained a rather close 
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relationship with those at Caughnawaga and St. Regis. At present 
there are some 400 in the band; about 150 living on the Gibson 
reserve in Ontario deserve to be included with them, since they 
are an ofishoot from Oka, thus making the total number over 500. 
The accompanying information was obtained from Chief Noah 
Corenthe (Akwirdt e), in several interviews between 1915 and 
1923, while through Sanky Swan, Chief Oka and Mr. Whitebeans 
inquiry was carried on during an earlier visit. 

With the Iroquois here were also gathered some converts 
assembled from the horde of hunting peoples known as Algonquin 
whose territories lie between St. Maurice River and the Ottawa 
drainage area westward to Lake Nipissing. The Iroquois call 
their Algonquin neighbors ‘“Hordtaks,” “they (who) eat bark,”’ 
a general term for the northern Algonkian. For almost two hun- 
dred vears these two groups of different lineage have lived side 
by side and it is quite inconceivable that influences did not flow 
from one to the other, though, as was observed by Cuoq who 
studied their languages in 1886, they had maintained themselves 
apart. It may be well to remark that the term Algonquin is 
used to designate specifically the tribal group, while Algonkian 
denotes the whole linguistic family. 

Until some thirty years ago the Oka people were extensively 
engaged in hunting, at the same time practising the usual Iroquoi- 
an industry of agriculture with an intensity hardly less than that 
among the other branches of the Mohawk group. For a distance 
of some fifty miles, reaching towards the mountainous country 
lying north of the Ottawa between the River Rouge on the west, 
the Mattawin on the north, and Black River on the east, they 
shared the hunting grounds of the Algonquin with whom they 
were domiciled under the authorities of the mission. The rivers 
mentioned, with the exception of the Mattawin, are tributaries 
of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence. Until that time this region 
was plentifully supplied with game, but the spread of the new 
era extending from the metropolis, the settlement and exploita- 
tion of the country branching out from Montreal have reduced 
the forests and the game and witnessed the extension of agricul- 
ture and industry to such an extent that few of the Oka people 
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find it profitable any longer to pursue the chase. Their hunting 
activities are confined to the fall when they pursue small game 
under the provisions of the Dominion game laws, like everyone 
else. Accordingly the social framework which we are discussing 
in connection with the hunt is a thing of the past at Oka and so has 
to be studied through memory of practices now known only t 
men of the older generation. Only a few of the actual territorial 
boundaries could be obtained. These show that on the head- 
waters of North River, on its north shore between this river and 
Mattawin, was the hunting block of Joseph Cree. Below him on 
the same river was the territory of Makwans, ‘‘Little Bear,” and 
below the latter were the hunting grounds of the La Flesch 
family, some being Iroquois and some Algonquin. 

Several other ex-hunters were interviewed as to the location 
of their inherited districts but since they were unable to giv 
definite bounds to them I did not deem it wise to undertake t 
mark them upon a chart. All agreed, however, that the terri 
tories were inherited from father to sons. The hunting territory 
was called raon‘wentsa, “his land’’—the name referring as well 
to land employed for agricultural purposes as to that devoted t 
hunting and trapping. Trespassing on the hunting grounds oj 
other families was forbidden. 

Yet there were no boundary marks nor signs placed on the 
grounds to warn trespassers, nor to indicate the identity of the 
family proprietor. I was told, however, that blazes were re- 
membered to have been cut upon trees to mark preémpted terri- 
tories in cases where there might arise doubt as to their 
proprietorship. It may be mentioned that in these particulars 
there is an exact correspondence with what has been recorded 
among the northern Algonkian. A feature of significance is that 
conjuring was practised among the men to learn of trespass and 
even to ascertain in more detail who had stolen traps, taken fur 
from traps not belonging to them, or even who had sprung traps 
maliciously in the hunting grounds. Chief Corenthe provided 
some details of the method of conjuring which belong intimately 
in our discussion. Conjuring and sorcery were not employed, 
it is asserted, to inflict evil or sickness upon people, but merely 
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to ascertain the nature and perpetrator of trespass on another’s 
land, according to our authority. The method of conjuring 
reminds one of the practice in vogue among the tribes of the 
southern culture area. The scorcerer, who in this case might 
be any man of the family according to his calling and power, 
would erect for himself a small cabin of poles covered with bark. 
He would gather roots and herbs, the selection of which depended 
upon his knowledge or his particular revelation. He boiled them 
in a pot and then in his “‘cabin.”’ While the boiling was going on 
accompanied by his particular songs, a “‘picture”’ or image of the 
perpetrator would appear in the bottom of the pot if the medicine 
were strong enough or if the conjurer’s power were sufficient to 
produce the desired results. To inflict punishment upon the 
trespasser, the conjurer would then pierce the heart or the eyes 
{ the image and no matter how far away the individual might 
be the same injury would affect him by sympathetic reaction. 
lhe procedure worked not only as a punishment for trespass 
done but as a warning to others and a preventative against 
its enactment. 

Here as elsewhere in the hunting zone the conservation of 
the game was important. Conservation was applied especially 
to the protection of the beaver. The hunters kept account of 
the animals in each pond and killed only the young each year, 
lowing the breeders to remain unmolested. At the same time 
we learn how, as the age of fertility passed, the older ones were 
then killed and their successors protected. The beaver seem to 
have been an important asset to the hunters. A religious observ- 
ance is remembered concerning the disposition of the remains 
of the beaver. Their bones were kept from falling into the fire, 
and it was regarded as an outrage if dogs should happen to gnaw 
them. The bones were frequently thrown into the river. These 


again correspond with Algonkian observances. 


To resume the argument of influence or origin, if we may 
speak of such a circumstance in referring to such a fundamental 
method of gaining a living, several noteworthy features stand 
forth. The hunting grounds were here transmitted from father 
to son, and even the planting grounds followed the same line of 
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inheritance, according to the information obtainable. Ordinarily 
among the Iroquois the inheritance of the planting grounds js 
supposed to have remained within the maternal clan or to hay 
existed in common. On this point, however, despite all that has 
been published on the Iroquois people we have yet to find a specifi 
authenticated statement. Investigation of land inheritance 
among the Iroquois should be started at once. Authorities on 
the Iroquois generally agree in ascribing communal ownership 
of the land, or female control of the fields and crops, to this 
culture group (Parker, Waugh, Stites, Goldenweiser), though 
the details of either are not exposed. In view of the patrilineal 
descent of land privileges among the Oka people we must consider 
possible Algonquin influence. The conditions at Oka correspond 
in every particular with what we encounter in any Canadiar 
Algonkian group. There would indeed be nothing further t 
remark about Oka were it not for the matter of language. They 
are the only Iroquois so far reported who show the Algonkian 
economic structure. Nor do I consider it very likely that any 
other- instance like it will be discovered among the Troquois 
With the requirements of the case in mind I have searched in 
vain for it among the Six Nation Iroquois, those at Caughnawaga 
Deseronto, and.St. Regis. None of these groups has engaged in 
the chase on an extensive scale for several generations. Agri- 
culture has a 


ways been their mainstay of life; in fact their eco- 
nomic basis. And so there would seem to be little reason from 
internal evidence for imagining that since the formation of the 
League, say since about 1575,’ they have exhibited any other 
type of industry or society than that which has been ascribed t 
them. The hunting territory institution then, with its paternal 
descent, fails to appear in their ethnology past or present so far 
as data now existing go to show. 

In spite of the paternal complexion of the Oka group the 
underlying social unit was the maternal group. The two social 
patterns existed side by side, segregated about the two dominant 
industries. The maternal grouping at Oka, however, has recently 
become obselete and clan exogomy is no longer practised. The 


1 Based upon the estimate of Hewitt. 
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descent of chiefs in the female line, the inheritance of names, 
and other associations with the mother’s family, all closely 
analogous to the same features in other Iroquois groups, have, 
within the last generation, become matters of memory alone.’ 

The Oka people seem to have been no less agricultural than 
the other Iroquois, the difference between them and the others 
lying chiefly in their combined dependence on Lunting, trapping, 
and cultivation of the soil. Their professional interest in the 
chase, it strikes me, has, in short, an appearance of being a reaction 
to contact with the Algonkian, into whose territory they were 
foregathered by the missionaries and with whom they were 
associated as converts for two centuries. My interpretation is, 
then, that we have here a case where the powerful and advanced 
Iroquois maternal social pattern was affected by contact with 
a cruder, paternally inclined, hunting people on its frontier 
seemingly a case of retrogressive reaction influenced by a factor 
of frontier residence. 

A few surviving reminders of the semi-nomadic hunting life, 
differentiating the Oka from the other bands in the St. Lawrence 
valley, struck my attention during the several short contacts I 
have had with them in the winter. For instance the tools em- 
ployed in the bush life, the crooked knife, the snowshoe, together 
with the implements of its construction, the birch bark camp and 
birch bark canoe, the toboggan and the like, were seen or reported 
in this band, all of which added to the impression of Algonkian 
tincture. Nevertheless the Iroquois love of a settled home, 
and agriculture, with its paraphernalia the wooden corn mortar, 
ash and splint basketry, together with the socialized community, 
the wampum ceremonials and other familiar properties, were 
strong enough to resist influence through contact with the restless 
Algonkian. An antipathy seems to have pervaded the marital 
inclinations of the two tribes co-domiciled at Oka, since. the 
associated Iroquois and Algonquin are reported not to have openly 
intermarried, though a fugitive intercourse may probably have 


*Chieftainship is now elective and is restricted to a term. The clan system is 


regarded as an old but useless custom 
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mingled their blood. The radical separateness of the two received 
its confirmation when about a generation ago the Iroquois, then 
about 400 strong, seceded in a body from the Roman Catholi 
Mission, by which they had been brought there, and adopted the 
Methodist creed through the influence of one of their own number 
The fission resulted immediately in the Algonquin abandoning 
the mission at Oka and retiring with their priests farther north 
into the wilderness to found a new mission and headquarters at 
Maniwaki (mani-(w)aki, “Mary’s land”) where they now are 
some four hundred in number. It may be of passing interest 
to add as a final note to this religious tragi-comedy that the last 
of the Algonquin on the Oka reserve, representing the Algonquin 
element of 1886, Francis Meshaki, died there five years ag 
leaving the apostate Iroquois in complete possession of the 
reserve, and the extensive mission without communicants other 
than the Canadian habitants who have settled in the neighborhood 
of Oka—a splendid illustration of the contrast between the sub- 
missive, docile, and bush-loving Algonkian temperament and the 
fiery independence of mind of the socialized, disputatious, and 
aggressive Iroquois. The original Algonkian had little to give 
to neighboring cultures. We find him in consequence adapting 
himself to varied border influences. This is exemplified by the 
Delaware, the Powhatan division of Virginia, the Wabanaki 
group, and the Central Algonkian and Shawnee, not to mention 
the prairie migrants of the stock. It would be strange were not 
at least one case to appear in Algonkian culture history where 
the reaction was active rather than passive. So it might be that 
at Oka an active Algonquin influence is responsible for the 
paternal aspect of land privilege and inheritance. One other 
possibility must be considered; that the Mohawk-speaking 
Iroquois retained an early pattern of economic life brought into the 
region when the migrant ancestors of Iroquoian culture arrived 
in the northeast. This, however, seems to my mind less plausible, 
though we still have much to learn of the earlier history and 
culture of the ancestors of the League. 


If the Oka case were repeated farther south, somewhere in 
the supposed path of the northward migration of the Iroquois, 
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we could approach the problem as a survival of an older hunting 
period before the rise of agriculture. But occurring as it does in 
nearly the farthest north of recent Iroquois residence penetration 
it would be difficult to solve it in any other way than through the 
assumption of Algonkian influence. 
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INDONESIA AND THE MIDDLE AMERICAN 
CALENDAR 


By M. W. STIRLING 


ARLY in the sixteenth century, when America became 
kK, definitely recognized as a separate continent, Europeans 

began to speculate upon the probable origin of the natives 
Writers began immediately to discover analogies between certain 
of the Old and New World culture centers, and to speculate upon 
the probabilities of their connection. This literature has con- 
tinued until at the present day it is doubtful if there is a singlk 
trait possessed by the more advanced culture areas of America 
which has not been traced at some time by some author to an 
extra-American source. Just as no feature of Middle American 
culture has been overlooked in this process, so it is equally doubt- 
ful if any Old World culture center has failed of mention as the 
probable source of these traits. Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, Chinese, and Hebrews have all had their sponsors in this 
respect. Not content with having exhausted all of the known 
culture centers of antiquity, enterprising theorists have drawn 
upon mythical or assumed civilizations in order to furnish a 
parent for our orphan natives. The story of Atlantis and the 
theory of a lost continent of the Pacific have furnished colorful 
material for romantic accounts of forgotten migrations. 

The highly imaginative accounts of the ancient Mexicans and 
Peruvians, early set afloat, created an impression of these people 
which has lasted to this day. The essentially barbaric nature of 
even the most advanced of the American tribes has too frequently 
been overlooked. It is because of this misconception that a great 
many of these attempts at establishing relationships fail at their 
very inception. 

The question of the origin of the Indians themselves has been, 
at least in a general way, satisfactorily explained. Physical 
anthropology has established the close affinity of the native 
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Americans w.th the Mongoloid peoples of Asia. The theory of 
the populating of America by way of Bering Strait or the Aleutian 
Islands is generally accepted by modern ethnologists, although 
they may disagree as to when these migrations took place and in 
what manner they were carried out. The more elusive problem 
that concerning the origin of the cultural elements found among 
the Indians—still finds a difference of opinion. Most American 
anthropologists believe that men the world over are so con- 
structed psychologically that they will react in a similar manner 
under given stimuli, and that this fact satisfactorily accounts for 
the parallels frequently found in the cultures of widely separated 
peoples. 

Another group, represented principally by a number of 
European scientists,’ maintains that many items are too involved 
to be explained in this way; that the only explanation of these 
similarities can be that they have had a common source and have 
spread from tribe to tribe by more or less direct contact. 

The first anthropologist to suggest the probability of an 
autochthonous development of culture in Middle America was 
the Englishman, E. B. Tylor.*. It was a good many years, how- 
ever, before the significance of his observations made itself 
felt, and a good many ethnologists evidently have not yet accepted 
this view. 

In a recent article by Fritz Rock,* the question recently 
reopened by Graebner concerning cultural connections between 
Middle America and Indonesia has received further support. 
Basing his general conclusions on the work of Graebner, Foy, 
Krickberg, Kraitschek, and Kreichgauer, Rock attempts to 
demonstrate that the various forms of the calender as found in 
Middle America were transmitted to the Toltecs from southeastern 
Asia, presumably by way of Polynesia. He bases his conclusions 


his group includes most of the present German anthropologists 

lylor, 1861 

Kalender, Sternglaube und Weltbilder der Tolteken als Zeugen verschollener 
Kultur-veziehungen zur Alten Welt. (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft 
n Wien, Bd. 52, 1922.) This article contains bibliographic references to all of the 


principal German works mentioned 
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principally upon a chain of alleged survivals of a formerly wide- 
spread Venus calendar, together with certain corollary features, 
found in the Old World and extending into Polynesia. He con- 
cludes by stating that the calendar system, especially the Venus 
calendar, the entire astrological concept, and the schemati 
cosmograms of the old Mexicans, may be taken conclusively as 
witnesses of forgotten culture relations with the Old World. 

Since the discussion involves a mistaken concept of cultural 
sequence in Middle America, I have found it necessary to take 
up that problem in order to clarify the discussion concerning many 
points immediately pertaining to the article. 

Rock believes that he has established the former existence, 
both in Asia and America, of a threefold calendar system com- 
prising time cycles based upon observations of the sun, the 
moon, and the planet Venus, associated with which are fixed 
time divisions for ceremonial and divinatory purposes. Certain 
elements of the calendar have definite names which have been 
retained for the most part during its spread in the Old and New 
Worlds. Other corollary features consist of a series of astrological 
beliefs together with certain schematic representations of the 
Universe. 

He maintains that the Mexican group of the “Nine Gods of 
the Night” had their origin in the Old World, and are connected 
with an astrological division of the heavens as well as the ritual 
year. 

The symbolic representations of heavenly bodies and the 
symbols of the earth as found in the American picture writings, 
Rock believes, have their origin in the Old World. Various 
nature symbols and astronomical observations are associated with 
the chain of mythical relations indicating a belief in a spiritual 
and corporeal rebirth, together with an historic division of the 
universe into great epochs. 

The astrological origin of the belief in personal guardian 
spirits, the cosmic nature of clan totems, the connection of the day 
names of the Nahua calendar with the lunar stations of ancient 
Mexico, are all discussed and a connection is assumed between the 
Old and New Worlds. 
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f the Toltecs 
and its relation to the cosmic significance of the sacred ball court 


The schematic conception of the universe « 


is compared with the relationship between the cosmographic 
representation of the calabash of the Cora Indians and their 
sacred dance place. 

In addition to the discussion of these topics, Rock has given a 
new derivation for the Mexican tonalamatl, based on the 
planet Venus. 

efore criticizing in detail the more important points in the 
article I shall outline in brief what I consider to be some of the 
general faults of the paper. 

Great care has been expended and much, mathematical skill 
displayed in the treatment of a mass of technical detail. On the 

ther hand, there has been a corresponding neglect in utilizing 
basic ethnologic principles. 

For example, the author accepts Bork’s conclusion that Pueblo 
clan names have a cosmographic significance, and then puts him 
seli to great pains to prove that this fact in all its detail is paral- 
leled by similar institutions in Asia. Similar instances will be 
evident later in the discussion. 

His method of establishing concordances follows largely that 
introduced by Graebner, of searching for associated phenomena. 
In order to accomplish this, he has adopted the method of “special 
pleading” so often criticized by American anthropologists. That 
is, he has evidently started with his general conclusion, and then 
proceeded to establish it and to build up corollary features of 
the discussion by selecting such evidence as would best suit his 
end. Of course this is not done intentionally, but the enthusiasm 
of a preéxisting conviction makes the process almost inevitable. 

Although the basis of the article is the discussion of the 
Toltecs, he apparently has a very confused notion as to who the 
Toltecs were. In some instances they would seem to be the bearers 
of the so-called Middle American “Archaic” culture; at other times 
they appear to be identified with the Aztecs. One fact seems clear 
however; he considers that chronologically the Toltecs preceded 
not only the Aztecs but the Maya as well, and that they were 
the disseminating center for all of the higher culture elements of 
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Middle America. According to his own statement, he uses Kreich- 
gauer as his basic Toltec authority, including the theory that 
both the Maya and Nahua tongues have a common origin 
Toltec. Inaddition to the fact that no American anthropologist, 
with the exception of Radin, would admit any genetic relationship 
between Maya and Nahua, there is no writer now on this side of 
the Atlantic who considers that the Toltec culture preceded 
Maya.* He relies upon Aztec mythology for his information con- 
cerning the Toltecs. When put to the test this is of very little 
if any, value. He quite overlooks stratigraphical archaeological 
evidences which give every indication that the calendar in its 
more complicated aspects developed among the Maya, and was 
by them transmitted to the highlands of Mexico. 

The fault here is not so much with the method as with the 
selection of authorities. 

It is not my purpose to take issue with Rock’s theory con- 
cerning the existence and wide distribution of a Venus calendar in 
Indonesia and Polynesia,’ although the evidence, based mainly on 
alleged ‘“‘survivals,”’ is subject to much the same general criticism 
as his treatment of the American side of the topic. 

I shall, however, attempt to demonstrate that the Venus 
calendar of Middle America has no connection with the Old World 
or with Polynesia, insomuch as practically every item in th 
calendar, including the minor subdivisions, can be satisfactorily 
traced to an origin much nearer home, and, it may be added, mor 
in harmony with the general culture of the Indians themselves 
Furthermore, there is ample evidence that the Venus calendar in 
America originated and was developed among the Maya Indians 

Regarding Rock’s theory that the 260 day tonalamatl of 
Middle America is a form of the Venus calendar related to the 
alleged 260 day periods of Hawaii, Java, and Mongolia; I shall 
try to show that, not only does no relationship exist as indicated 
but that the tonalamatl has no connection with the planet Venus 


Since the calendar forms the principal topic for discussion, 
shall confine my remarks as far as possible to this feature. 
* An exception is the Mexican Gamio, who in a recent article supports this opinior 


> Hrozny, in his article, ‘Das Venusjahr und der Elamische Kalender,” has at 
tacked the theories of Husing, Bork, and Schultz 
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The first phase of the calendar discussed by Rock is the 
Lunar-solar type, that is, a solar year divided into 12 or 13 
months. This type of year—the usual form being 13 months of 
28 days with various methods of intercalating—is found widely 
spread in Asia. Rock traces it in Assyria, Irania, and Egypt; in 
China. Mongolia, Siberia and Siam. It is found also among the 
Malays and throughout Indonesia generally. Frequently each 
month has a regent deity who js assigned a certain residence in 
the heavens. In Polynesia a similar division of the year is found 
in New Zealand and Tahiti. 

A significant distribution is seen by Rock in America. This 
division of the solar year is found, not only in Mexico, but among 
the Hopi in the Southwest, among the Haida and Nutka of the 
Northwest Coast, and among some of the Eskimo tribes. ‘‘These, 
at least know a 13 month year,” says Rock, “but considering all 
the tribes of North America, this is comparatively rare.” Evi- 
dently Rock has not had access to very much data on North 
American calendars. Leona Cope,’ who has treated this subject 
in detail, shows that a solar calendar of 13 lunations is found 
distributed throughout the North American Continent. The 
type of calendar based on direct astronomical observations has 
been found among 23 tribes in at least four widely separated cul- 
ture areas north of Mexico, namely the Southwest, California, 
the Northwést Coast, and the Eastern Eskimo. 

The solar year as determined by other natural phenomena 
and similarly divided into 13 lunations, is found in practically 
every culture area of North America. There is no definite dis 
tribution of the tribes using 12 and 13 month calendars respec- 
tively. Some, such as the Pawnee, have 12 and 13 months 
alternately. 

Aside from the daily apparent revolution of the sun, the most 
obvious celestial phenomenon is the waxing and waning of the 
moon. Marking time by successive lunations is universal. Even 
though the solstices are not definitely observed, the recognition 
of landmarks in the different seasons is inevitable to either a 
hunting or an agricultural people. The recurrences of these land- 
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marks indicate an obvious time cycle. I believe, therefore, that a 
lunar-solar year is a natural development which has practically 
no significance as a factor indicating contact. The assigning of a 
regent god to each lunation is likewise a normal development, 
especially since the god usually takes the form of some char- 
acteristic of the month represented. Thus the “Maize planting” 
month and the “Deer rutting’ month may become known 
respectively as the ‘“Maize” month and the “Deer” month, and 
the symbols of the maize and the deer will represent the time 
periods. 

The observation of such astronomical phenomena as wer 
used in constructing the calendar as it existed in America required 
no knowledge of celestial mechanics. The period between the 
solstices is the same whether it be observed with a notched stick 
or a high-powered telescope. The observation of the movements 
of the planets is but a short step in advance. Primitive man the 
world over has noticed the difference between the apparent move- 
ments of the planets and of the fixed stars. The brilliance of Venus 
makes this planet the most conspicuous heavenly body, with the 
exception of the sun and moon. 

Basing his conclusions on the work of Husing, Bork, and 
Schultz, Rock maintains that the Venus calendar originated in 
Assyria. From this center it spread at an early date over a larg 
part of the Old World. It was in vogue in southern and south- 
eastern Asia and was carried into Polynesia before the sixth cen 
tury, finally being transmitted to the Toltecs. This calendar was 
marked by certain distinctive companion features which associated 
to form a ‘‘Graebnerian”’ complex. Inits primary form this calen- 
dar consisted of a time cycle comprising eight months of 324 
days each. The manner in which Rock derives this period | 
shall describe later. 

Other characteristics of this calendar are: groupings of the 
various time cycles into weeks of eight and five days, with evi- 
dences of intercalary periods; a division of the day or night into 
“hours,” and various other time cycles. Occurring with the Venus 
calendar is the cosmagram of the nine heavens and the magic 
number square with the constant 15. In fact, almost any time 
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cycle which may be recognized, whether for ceremonial or other 
purposes, is forced into agreement with some fraction of a Venus 
vear. The synodical revolution of Venus requires a period of 
584 days. This is naturally divided into four parts of 236, 90, 
250 and 8 days, the first and third of these being the periods when 
Venus is visible as the morning and evening star respectively. 
[he two shorter periods represent the time of invisibility between 
the conjunctions of the planet. This gives the theoretical mind a 
good set of figures to manipulate. When fractions of these periods, 
or halves of various sums of them, are taken, the possibilities are 
almost unlimited. Whenever Rock finds a time cycle in the 
region under investigation, he contrives to demonstrate that it 
represents a fraction of a formerly prevalent Venus cycle, or that 
it represents one of the characteristic companion features or sub- 
divisions of the Venus year. If these cycles did not combine 
exactly to form one of the many phases of the Venus cycle, extra 
days would be added or dropped to make them agree, after the 
fashion of the five-day period of the Mexican solar year. This 
has the virtue of making the method beautifully flexible. 

rhe 30 day month divided into six weeks of five days each, 
nd a 35 day month divided into five weeks of seven days each, 
as found in Indonesia, could only have come from observing 
Venus, according to Rock. Granting the existence of these 
periods it would be as easy to explain them as modified lunar 
periods, as to make of them altered Venus cycles. 

The calendars of New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and the 
Marquesas are compared to the Mexican calendar. The wide 
variations in detail are explained by a complex juggling of figures. 
In Java, he finds the eight day week of the Toltecs existing side 
by side with the five day week. The supposed eight hour division 
of the day in Mexico is compared to an eight hour division of the 
night in Java. The Toltecs, says Rock, divided heaven into eight 
parts, which is analogous to the eight regions of heaven as con- 
ceived in Indonesia. Each of these is associated with an eight 
vear cycle. 

This method of establishing concordances, aside from its 
artificial nature, is based on an obvious fallacy. The various 
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calendars in America, which are related directly or indirectly to 
the Mexican calendar, are subject to almost limitless variations, 
The various local ceremonial periods are incorporated into the 
calendar in any manner that is most convenient. Therefore, 
when Rock finds a fact concerning the calendar in Asia, he has but 
little difficulty in finding a parallel somewhere in America. It is 
true that many coincidences occur between cultural phenomena 
of the New and Old Worlds. When we consider the vast array of 
details which go to make up a culture complex, it would be most 
remarkable if such coincidences did not exist. If it were possible 
to take every fact of social and material culture from any Asiati 
or Polynesian group, give them all equal weight, and compare 
them fact for fact with any American group, the proportion of 
coincidences would no doubt be no more than a normal chance 
agreement. 

Thus when an investigator, in making his comparisons, not 
only uses the evidences offered by the two culture centers being 
compared, but includes in that evidence the multifarious ramifi- 
cations of these centers, it is not surprising that numerous 
parallels can be drawn. Careful scientific inquiry should not fol- 
low a policy of emphasizing parallels, and ignoring differences, 
where they exist. 

Rock discusses at considerable length the divisions of the tonal- 
amatl, and the problem of its origin. The tonalamatl is found 
interpreted differently in the old American codices. There was for 
example a tonalamatl divided into four parts, one into five parts 
and one into ten parts. In the first of these, the 260 day period 
was divided into quarters of 65 days, to each of which was assigned 
a direction, a color, an animal, and a tree. Each of these 65 day 
periods is further subdivided into two periods of 30 and 35 days 

The tonalamatl of five parts comprises five periods of 52 or 
4X13 days. To each of these was likewise attributed a god, 


a 


color, etc. 

The tonalamatl of 10 parts contained 10 periods of 26 days 
each. 

Rock, following the lead of Seler, accepts the division of the 
tonalamatl into these periods on the basis of the fact that we find 
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them arranged in columns comprising these subdivisions in the 
codices. It seems significant that these were the only arrange 
ments possible which allowed the tonalamatl to be recorded in 
columns of equal length. The factors of 260 in addition to the 


elementary 13 X20 are, 


2 «130 
65 
5x 52 
10 26 


Obviously, as a device for recording the signs, the arrangement 
of 2130 would be awkward. The other three possibilities which 
formed a complete block were used. If the symbolic use of these 
subdivisions was as complicated as Seler makes them to be, it is 
quite natural to suppose that the idea of using these periods as 
distinct units developed from the fact that, owing to the manner 
in which they were written, it became customary in using the 
codices, to think of the day signs in these fixed groups of days. 

Since the computations used by Rock in his derivation of the 
tonalamatl are quite involved, it has seemed best to repeat his 
process in detail. 

He selects as his starting point the exposition of the tonalamat! 
as found in the Codex Borgia (here arranged in five columns dis- 
tributed over the four quarters of the universe). Preliminary to 
discussing this arrangement, he refers to the mythology of the 
Toltecs and the resultant method of casting astrological horo- 
scopes. For this purpose there served so-called astrological 
indexes. The starting point of such indexes was formed by analo- 
gies drawn from one periodic movement of the heavenly bodies 
as applied to another. Upon such analogy is based among other 
things the law of correspondence of the various phases of the 
planets as compared to the periodic phenomena of time and 
space, which were both regarded as forms of manifestations of the 
supreme deity. Thus the same principle of division was applied 
to both time and space. An old method of time division in the 
Toltec district was the division of the year into 13 lunar months of 
28 days each. To this corresponded the division of the heavens 
into 13 special heavens, and of the lunar orbit into 28 lunar sta- 
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tions. To each of the days special names seem to have been given 
as was the case in eastern Asia, the days being given the names 
applied to the lunar stations. Just as the 28 day month was 
arranged in four weeks of seven days each, so was the lunar period 
divided in a way to correspond to the four heavenly quadrants of 
seven lunar stations each. In addition to the number four, the 
number eight played a certain réle in connection with the gods of 
the eight heavenly directions. Number eight also played an 
important part in the Calendar. Eight solar years or 2,290 days 
formed a period equal to five synodical Venus years. Moreover 
eight months of 28 days each formed a period of 224 days, which 
period was only one day shorter than one sidereal revolution of 
the planet Venus. 

Just as the residences of the gods of the eight directions were 
assumed from the 28 lunar stations, so was an eight day week 
formed from the lunar period of 28 days. This week was equiv- 
alent to the period of invisibility of Venus during its inferior 
conjunction. The lunar month of 28 days, by the subtraction 
of these eight days, now became the Venus month of 20 days. 
It was believed that during these eight days the moon god trans- 
formed himself into the morning-star god.’ After the subtraction 
of the residences of the gods of the eight directions from the 
28 lunar stations, the lunar orbit now had only 20 god residences, 
which were distributed into four groups of five lunar stations 
each. Accordingly the month of the new calendar contained 
only 20 days, which were in four weeks of five days each. Similar 
to the division of the solar year into 13 lunar months, the Venus 
year was also subdivided into 13 periods, but of only 20 days 
each. Corresponding to the eight celestial directions, the Venus 
year was further divided into eight periods of 324% days each. 
As calculation with fractional periods was impracticable, and 
since 32144 could not be equally divided into five day weeks, 
it was necessary, in order to avoid half week periods, to shorten 
one month by one-half a week, so that it embraced only six 

7 The Annals of Quauhtitlan say in regard to this period, “At the time when the 
planet (the evening star) was visible in the sky, Quetzalcoatl died. And when Quetzal- 
coatl was dead he was not seen for 4 days; they said that then he dwelt in the under- 


world, and for 4 more days he was weak and emaciated; not until 8 days had passed 
did the great star appear as the morning star.” 
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weeks of five days each. At the same time it was necessary to 
add to the following month not only half a week but a whole 
seven-day week. There resulted, therefore, for the two months of 
each yearly quarter, the following figures: 

1. One month of 6X5 (30 days), 

2. Two months of 7 X5 (35 days), 
forming together one quarter of the five column tonalamatl. 

The length of the Toltec Venus year, or so-called tonalamatl, 
further leads to the question as to the grounds for the determina- 
tion of the year as consisting of 260 days, other than by the cor- 
respondence of the time and space calculations. In order to do so 
it is only necessary to compare the length of the tonalamatl 
260) with the length of the sidereal revolution of Venus (225) 
and with half the synodical revolution (292) 

260 —225 =35 

292 — 260 =32 
[he difference of the first two figures is 35 days, the equivalent 
of a maximum Venus month, whereas the difference of the last 
two figures also constitutes a Venus month, but a minimum one 
4 32 days. 

This theory might be discussed in spite of its many improb- 
abilities were it not for the fact that it involves a knowledge of the 
sidereal period of Venus which certainly was far in advance of any 
astronomical knowledge held by the ancient people of Mexico. 
From what is known of the conservatism of primitive people, it 
is asking too much of the imagination to believe that they could 
have intelligently received entire as complicated a feature as this 
calendar and retained it. 

Practically everyone who has written upon the subject has 
suggested a new derivation for the tonalamatl, so with this prec- 
edent I shall venture a suggestion which at least has the virtue 
of simplicity, and which seems more in accord with the general 
culture of the people with whom we are dealing. Following this, I 
shall discuss the evolution of the calendar which arose from this 
primary time cycle. 

As has been already indicated, the e is ample evidence of an 
archaic calendar in this region consisting of a solar year divided 
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into 13 lunar periods. It is also well known that a vigesima] 
system of numeration prevailed. We have undoubted evidence of 
its use among the Maya in ancient times.* A natural explanation 
of the tonalamatl would be, that the Maya found 13 complet. 
lunations differed so much from equalling the solar year that the 
method became unsatisfactory. Therefore, the length of the 
month was arbitrarily changed to agree with the vigesimal number 
system,’ thus establishing a fixed cycle of 260 days which formed 
the basis for all later developments of the calendar. 

There is more evidence to support this theory than its mere 
psychological probability. The “long count” of the Maya which 
is found in the earliest inscriptions is based on a progressive series 
of twenties, except for the “tun” period in which the multiple 
was changed to 18, obviously to make this period approximate the 
solar year. This serves as even stronger evidence, since it indi- 
cates a previous correlation with the solar year. 

Spinden™ has demonstrated that the Maya name for the 20 
day period, “uinal,”’ has been derived from the word “u,” 
meaning “moon.” It is significant that the name has no con- 
nection with the word “‘ka”’ (man) which means ‘‘20.” 

Further evidence of this nature is furnished by Morley wh 
in discussing the primary glyph of the supplementary series as 
found in the inscriptions says, ‘‘The principal element of glyph A 
was undoubtedly the character used by the Ancient Maya to 
represent the moon; but, in addition to this astronomical signi- 
ficance, it has a purely numerical meaning as well. Through 
some chain of associations, at present lost to us, it also stood for 
the number 20.’"" 

Thus we have two separate items pointing to a former con- 
nection between the number 20 and the moon. 

The very fact that the supplementary series deals with lunar 
calculations would further indicate the survival of the archai 


* Thomas, 1900. 

’ This fact has been used to account for the use of the numeral 20 in the tonala- 
matl, by most writers who have considered the matter 

© Spinden, 1917. 

i Morley, 1915 
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lunar months which, as Morley demonstrates, consisted of 28 
and 29 days alternately. 

In view of the fact that the period of 260 days coincides with 
no observable astronomic phenomenon, it would seem that such 
an explanation as the above is much more in accord wth the 
cultural development of the Maya than the abstruse and artificial 
theories of Férstemann, Seler and Rock, each of whom, using 
different methods, connects this period with the planet Venus. 

That the calendar as a whole has grown out of this fundamental 
time period can also be demonstrated. Since Rock assumes that 
the Toltec calendar was the earliest in America, I shall give a few 
of the evidences indicating the greater antiquity of the calendar 
among the Maya. 

Férstemann points out the fact that the terms used in the 
naming of features of the calendar are much more archaic in 
Maya, Tzental, and Quiche than in Nahuatl, where living terms 
of speet h are used. 

Seler is of the opinion that the calendar developed in the 
Maya-Mixtec-Zapotec region and suggests that the nature 
of the Zapotec calendar indicates that it was the intermediary 
stage between Central America and the Mexican Plateau.” 
Seler, however, thinks that the Toltecs can be identified with this 
region. A study of the archaeological remains in the two regions 
shows us that, at a time when the Maya were erecting stone 
buildings and dated monuments, the Toltecs had not yet risen 
from the archaic horizon. Toltec art and architecture show an 
obvious debt to the Maya. The use of faced pyramids as bases 
for stone temples, the style of art, and many other items indicate 
direct borrowing. 

The fact that we have actual contemporaneous dates carrying 
us back to the beginning of the Christian era, shows that the 
southern Maya were already using the calendar at a time which 
precedes by several centuries even the date of the mythologic 
coming of the Toltecs. The fact that the calendar developed to a 


® Morley believes that the Maya originated in the coastal region of Mexico, 
probably between the Grijalva and Panuco Rivers, and that while in this region 
they developed the calendar. 
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much more intricate and much more efficient instrument among 
the Maya than it did on the plateau of Mexico indicates a longer 
period of development in the former region. The fact that there 
was no definite, uniform calendar system among the Toltecs and 
other Mexican tribes, whereas the Maya calendar retained its 
essential homogeneity throughout the course of Maya history, at 
least points to a much greater probability of the well-established 
system having been the source of the more differentiated calendars, 
The only evidence we have concerning the antiquity of the 
calendar among the Toltecs is derived from Aztec myths. Sine 
these fail utterly when compared with known facts, this evidenc: 
should be discounted. 

The fact that the calendar has evolved as one element of th 
genera! cultural evolution” of this region is indicated in many 
ways. That the calendar in all its later complications is based on 
a preéxisting vigesimal system has already been indicated, als 


the fact that the calendar is bound up as much in this uni 


} 


numeral system as it is in astronomical observation. All of 
time cycles used in this area are based upon this fundamental 
system. 

The tonalamatl, probably developing out of a modification of 
the lunar-solar year, was the foundation of the calendar. Its 
early inception is indicated by its wide spread in Middle America 
as compared to the restricted distribution of the higher features of 
the Central American calendar. Morley has demonstrated that 
the names of the various periods which go to make up the long 
count have been derived from life forms, which have been modified 
first to parts and finally to conventional representations. This is 
probably true of all of the time elements. These names have all 
been derived from objects familiar to the region. 

Bowditch was the first to indicate that the names for thes 
periods have been chosen for their phonetic value, after the same 
manner as the rebus names of the Aztecs. Thus one of the ele- 
ments of the katun is represented by a fish, not because piscé 
was the heavenly region connected with this period but because the 

13 The evolution of culture in Middle America has been best presented by Spinder 


See Spinden, 1917. 
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word for fish “‘cay’’ had the phonetic value of ‘‘ka” (20). Thus 
katun means a period of 20 “tuns.”’ Similarly the frog is used to 


6 
mates the phonetic value of “‘u’”’ meaning 


indicate ‘‘uinal”’ since the word for frog is “uo” which approxi- 
“moon.” 

Through the dates in the inscriptions of the southern Maya, 
we can place the time when the various augmentations and 
accretions of the fundamental long count first appear. 

The supplementary series or lunar count is lacking in the 
earliest inscriptions. It appears first on Stela 3 at Tikal, erected 
during the 2nd katun of the 9th cycle. The supplementary 
series itself shows a gradual growth, certain glyphs being added in 
later inscriptions. 

The earliest use of the so-called “secondary series’ dates 
Stela 36 at Piedras Negras) does not appear until 280 years after 
this. 

The Venus symbol does not appear in the earliest inscriptions. 
We first find symbols evidently not directly related to the cal- 
culations, but forming part of the celestial band, or used as 
connecting elements, such for example as occur on Stela 4 at 
Yaxchilan, the date of which is in the 14th katun of the 9th cycle.” 

On Stela ““K”’ at Quirigua, dated in the 18th katun, there 
appear what are evidently calculations which may deal directly 
with a Venus time period. During the great period these become 
much more frequent, but it is not until the final period of Maya 
history, to which the codices belong, that we have intricate and 
accurate calculations referring to Venus. This would indicate that 
the planet was recognized and observed for a considerable length 
of time before it was incorporated into the calendar. 

After the middle period of Maya history we find that the long 
count is practically abandoned in favor of these later develop 

‘The beginnings of this process may be seen at Copan, where period ending dates 
1s applied to lahuntuns are first exemplified on Altar Q, which bears the date 9-4-10-0-0 
\ period ending date applied to the tun is found on a peccary skull from Copan en 
graved with the date 9-7-8-0-0 

The earliest known use of the Venus sign is on Altar K (9-12-16-7-8) at Copan, 
where it occurs in the introductory glyph 

On Stela J (9-13-10-0-0) at Copan the Venus symbol is first found applied to the 
sign “Lamat.” 
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ments,” which comprise the majority of the calendrical inscrip- 
tions of northern Yucatan. 

This development, coupled with the native nomenclature 
connected with the various elements of the calendar, precludes the 
possibility of its exotic origin. 

Rock has based his conclusion concerning the antiquity of the 
Toltecs partly upon Kreichgauer’s linguistic evidence, and partly 
upon Aztec mythology. In this he follows the lead of Férstemann 
and Seler who assumed on traditionary evidence as related by 
Sahagun, Ixtlilxochitl and others that the Toltecs invented pic- 
ture writing and the calendar. It seems only natural that tradi- 
tion should ascribe these inventions to the people from whom they 
were obtained. 

Seler and Férstemann have attempted to substantiate this 
view by demonstrating the existence of Toltec influences in 
Central America. Foérstemann pointed out the fact that Nahua 
place names abound in the region of the old southern Maya 
civilization. It is now definitely known that a comparatively 
recent Nahua invasion of this region took place, following the 
abandonment of the great Maya cities, with which these new 
comers had no connection whatever. Such localities as Santa 
Lucia Cozumalhualpa were obviously of a later age. Their art 
reflected, not that of the Maya, but the highlands of Mexico. 
The Toltec influences in northern Yucatan are the result of the 
historic Toltec invasion at the close of the final period of Maya 
civilization. The “Popul Vuh” identifies the Quiches with the 
Toltecs. This has frequently been used as evidence, in spite of 
the fact that not only the geographic location but the linguistic 
evidence points to the fact that this is in error. The writers of 
this document undoubtedly knew nothing of the early history 
of this region 

The Mexican documents usually accepted as fairly authentic 
history are the “Annals of Quauhtitlan” which carry us back to 
635 A.D. with reputed accuracy, and contain dates as early as 
245 A.D. 


16 By the middle of the great period the initial series dates were almost entirely 
supplanted by this shorter method. At Siebal and Nakum, which have dates as early 
as 9-16-0-0-0, there is not a single initial series date known. 
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The writings of Ixtlilxochitl give us what purports to be a 
genealogy of Toltec chiefs, which takes us in an unbroken line 
back to 726 A.D. This would be all right, excepting that what we 
know of the facts points to the conclusion that these dates mean 
nothing at all. In the first place, a study of the stratified archaeo- 
logical remains at Toltec sites shows an apparently much later 
rise from the archaic horizon than these records indicate. Second- 
ly, we know that the Toltecs aided the city of Mayapan during 
their wars with Chichen Itza about 1200 a.p. Yet this date is 
126 years after the recorded downfall of Tula.” However, the 
fact that Tula must have been flourishing at this time is definitely 
indicated by the fact that there are many unmistakable analogies 
in the art and architecture of Chichen Itza and Tula which point 
definitely to a contemporaneous existence. The books of Chilan 
Balam give us a written historical record which is absolutely 
verified by archaeology, showing that even the most recent 
historical phases of the Annals of Quauhtitlan must be entirely 
wrong. Add to this the fact that this very significant conquest, 
which took place after the incidents related in the Annals, had 
been absolutely forgotten on the highlands of Mexico, and we 
have, I think, a fair example of the reliability of Aztec mythology. 

The actual course of Toltec history I believe to have been 
much more brief than is usually considered to be the case. From 
what archaeology teaches us, the Toltecs and other neighboring 
tribes of the highlands of Mexico were influenced by contact 
with the Maya towards the end of the southern period of Maya 
history..5. They developed on this basis a number of character- 
istic features of their own in regard to art and architecture, which 
were returned to the Maya during the period of the decline of 
these powers. Both the beginning and the end of Toltec history 
lie within the range of Maya history. 
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A NOTE ON SARCEE POTTERY 


By EDWARD SAPIR 


N his “Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians” (Anthro- 
if pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, 

1910, vol. v, pp. 1-175) Dr. C. Wissler makes no mention of 
the use of pottery in that tribe. In discussing the household 
utensils of the Plains Indians in his “‘North American Indians of 
the Plains” (American Museum of Natural History, Handbook 
Series No. 1, 1912, p. 69), however, Wissler remarks: 


Pottery was made by the Hidatsa, Mandan, and Arikara, and probably 
by all the other tribes ol the village group here is some historical evidence 
that it was once made by the Blackfoot and there are traditions of its use 
imong the Gros Ventre, Cheyenne and Assiniboine: but, with the possible 
xception ol the Blackfoot, it has not been definitely credited to any ol the 


ne typical tribes.’ 


In his book on The American Indian (first edition, 1917), the 
ame writer states (p. 67): 


\s nearly as can be told, at the time of discovery Norta America had 
one large area in which no pottery was made. If we draw a line fron 
Ottawa to the mouth of the St. Lawrence and another to Edmonton, and 
hen one from Edmonton to Los Angeles, we shall have, in the rough, the 
northern boundary to pottery making. There seems to have been a narrow 
strip down into the bison area that should be excepted. This extended down 


rough the country of the Arapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Comanche 
On the other hand, certain early information for the Ojibway, Cree, and 
Blackfoot westward from Winnipeg, indicates that they made pottery; but 
this about exhausts the exceptions. Practically the whole of the Pacific 
belt and the great sweep of the caribou area is without pottery, but the 
‘imo of Alaska and eastward at least as far as Coronation Gulf made it 


1aeological evidence does not change the boundary; hence, we may infer 
that the distribution of pottery was still in progress at the opening of the 
period of discovery and that it was distributed from the South. In Siberia 
we find a pottery somewhat like that of the Eskimo, which suggests that in 
this case the trait is intrusive from Asia. Yet, we must not overlook the 

See also Wissler’s note (Science, April 26, 1912, p. 666) on “‘recent evidences 
for the former use of pottery by the Blackfoot Indians and its apparent similarity in 
type to that used by the Menominee and the Saulteaux.’ 
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possibility of contact with North American potters around Hudson Bay, a 
region whose archaeology is absolutely unknown. The improbability of this 
arises from the absence of the trait from the greater part of the cariboy- 
hunting peoples, its tendency to fail the most typical bison hunters, and that 
its encroachment in each case resembles the fringe of an adjoining area. We 
see that its extension out into Saskatchewan and Alberta is coincident with 
the distribution of Algonkian-speaking tribes: the Blackfoot, Cre { 
Ojibway. 


and 


Any information, no matter how scanty or unsatisfactory, 
that bears on the marginal distribution of aboriginal pottery in 
America is probably welcome. There is good evidence that the 
Sarcee Indians, of Alberta, used pottery in the old days, say one 
hundred years ago or even later. In the summer of 1921 Mr. 
D. Jenness learned from a Sarcee Indian named Otter that origi- 
nally his people used clay pots, the manufacture of which they had 
been taught by the Maker. Iron pots were introduced at the 
same time as horses. To make a pot the clay was kneaded and 
hollowed out by hand. After it was shaped and dried in the sun, 
it was laid with its mouth towards a fire where the smoke would 
permeate it. This saved it from cracking. It is not entirely 
clear from this whether the pot was properly fired or consisted 
merely of a dried and smoked clay. 

In the following summer I learned from two other Sarcee 
Indians, a middle-aged half-breed named John One-Spot and an 
old full-blood Indian named Two Guns, the owner of the only 
extant Sarcee beaver bundle, that it was a matter of common 
knowledge among them that the tribe formerly made extensive 
use of clay pots and that in telling stories of the old time they were 
in the habit of referring to “the days when clay pots were still 
used.”” When John One-Spot was a boy, he learned much about 
the older life of the Indians from an old Sarcee woman. She told 
him about the methods of making and using pottery, but unfor- 
tunately he could manage to remember but the veriest fragments, 
not altogether coherent at that, of what he had learned. The 
Indians do not seem to have been seriously hampered by their 
habit of traveling about. When the horse came in and locomotion 
became relatively rapid, pottery, replaced in any event by trade 
vessels, was doubtless an inconvenience, but in the earlier days 


the clay vessels were carried by their handles of withes or bone by 
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the women and children, who walked by the side of the dog 
travois. John One-Spot had very unclear ideas about the exact 
material that was used. He stated that the Indians used to 
repair to the Red Deer River country for their clay, if clay it was. 
The proper material was a whitish “stone”’ (limestone?) that was 
burnt down to a powder and then used. Apparently the reference 
was here to some ingredient that was mixed with the clay. The 
clay vessels, when shaped by hand, were baked black by fires 
applied both inside and outside. When the fire burned out inside, 
it was renewed until the pot was thoroughly baked. Before the 
burning, holes were cut out near the rim of the clay vessel so that a 
| willow handle might be fitted on later. The pots were of different 
. shapes. One was a kettle for the boiling of water, another was a 
shallow tray in which the meat was dished out from the pot. Be- 
. sides handles of willow withes, the Sarcee also used handles of 
bone, which had been softened by boiling and bent to the desired 
| shape. Also horn was used to make hoop-like rims for the tops of 
the deep \ essels. 

| Two Guns, the older Indian, stated that he had heard that in 
the early days, before he was born, the clay vessels were as well 
made as the vessels in use among the whites today, but the Indians 
: have forgotten how to make them properly. There was a way of 
smoothing the surface of the pots, but this is no longer remem 
bered. Not only was the clay modeled into pots and trays, but 
pipes were made of it as well. When Two Guns was a boy, he 
saw an old Indian smoke a clay pipe; this was the only actual 
example of Sarcee pottery, or rather of pottery used by the Sarcee, 
he had ever seen. It is not likely that even the oldest living Sarcee 
has ever seen a native vessel of clay. Two Guns further stated 
that children’s toys also were made of clay—images of dogs, 
buffaloes, and other animals and objects. Asked whether there 
were any Indians still living who could make models of the old- 
time Sarcee pottery, Two Guns replied that no one could be 
depended on to make them accurately but that his wife would 
make me a couple of samples. In a few days he brought me a 
cylindrical pot and a tray (Fig. 48). 


J 
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Two Guns explained apologetically that his wife, though one 
of the oldest Sarcee women, had not seen them made. They were 
in use before her grandmother’s time. She claimed merely to have 
made them as well as she could manage from such descriptions as 


Fic. 48.—Crude models of Sarcee pottery, made by wife of Two Guns. Victori 
Memorial Museum, Ottawa, nos. V. D. 255 (cylindrical pot) and V. D. 317 (meat tray 
she had heard years before. The models are evidently poor. The 
clay is presumably not of the right quality, it was not sufficiently 
fired and is therefore hardly more than a dried, unbaked, and 
somewhat crumply earthenware, and the vessels are too clumsy 
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in outline and too heavy to be of practical use. John One-Spot 
thought the present specimens were failures partly because of 
uncertainty in the method of manufacture, partly because the 
proper clay had not been used. However, if suitable material was 
not available, he explained, emergency pots could be and were 
made of ordinary clay. 

There are several features about these crude models that are 
interesting and possibly significant. The willow-handled, flat- 
bottomed, cylindrical pot is an aberrant pottery form and legiti- 
mate doubts as to whether it can be considered a truly traditional 
type weaken the force of any remarks which one may make about 
it. Both the cylindrical pot and the tray look almost like older 
\thabaskan models in bark (or wood, if one thinks back to 
\laska), which have been crudely adapted to a poorly mastered 
pottery technique. On the other hand, Holmes figures a flat- 
bottomed or but very slightly round-bottomed clay pot from the 
\laskan Eskimo, credited to Nelson, in his article on “‘Pottery”’ 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, Part 2, p. 298), 
though I find no mention of such high earthenware vessels in 
Nelson’s monograph on ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait.” 
Most of the examples of Alaskan pottery vessels that we possess 
re shallow, tray-like forms (see, e.g., Plate XXVIII of Nelson’s 
monograph). Murdoch,in his monograph on “The Point Barrow 
Eskimo” (pp. 91, 92), remarks: 


I obtained three fragments of pottery, which had every appearance of 


great age and were said to be pieces of a kind of cooking-pot which they used 
make “‘long ago, when there were no iron kettles.”’ The material was said 
be earth, bear’s blood, and feathers, and appears to have been baked. They 


re irregular fragments of perhaps more than one vessel, which appears to 
have been tall and cylindrical, perhaps shaped like a bean-pot, pretty smooth 
inside, and coated with dried oil or blood, black from age. The outside is 
rather rough, and marked with faint rounded transverse ridges, as if a large 
ord had been wound round the vessel while still soft. 

Murdoch compares this ware with “‘the cement for joining 
pieces of soapstone vessels mentioned by Boas (“‘Central Eskimo,”’ 
p. 526) consisting of seal’s blood, a kind of clay, and dog’s hair.” 

More noteworthy than the forms of the Sarcee models, because 
less open possibly to the charge of being spurious evidence, is the 
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fact that their maker mixed the clay with bits of twigs and with 
horse hair. The exposed surface of a charred twig is visible jp 
the figure of the cylindrical pot, and tufts of hair in both figures 
These materials were evidently intended to stiffen the ware and 
suggest a rather imperfect knowledge of pottery technique, partic- 
ularly of firing, on the part of the old Sarcee potters. The Sarce 
use of horse hair (originally, no doubt, dog hair or caribou or 
buffalo hair) is faintly suggestive of the Alaskan Eskimo use of 
feathers mixed in with the clay. 

Archaeological evidence proves the former use of pottery in 
Alberta, though the finds are scanty. In the Victoria Memoria 
Museum at Ottawa there are two such finds. One (no. x.C.2 
consists of fragments of one pot, fabric- or cord-marked, from Red 
Deer River, west of the fourth principal meridian of Alberta; it 
was collected by a geologist, T. C. Weston, in 1889. The other 


(no. x.C.25), from Long Lake, Alta., is the fragment of a crud 


rim of a pottery vessel, decorated with transverse notches along 


the top of the rim; it was presented by W. Dickson, of Pakenham 
Ont., in 1890. 

It is natural to look upon the pottery of the Blackfoot and 
Sarcee country as but a marginal outpost of the more intensiv 
pottery culture of the Mississippi Valley and the western Great 
Lakes. Is it not at least possible, however, that the old Sarce: 
pottery, of which the Indians retain such a clear tradition,’ is th 
survival of a northern type that is historically connected with th 
Eskimo ware or that it represents a compromise between northern 
and eastern streams of influence? It is useless to speculate at 
present, but it is worth while reminding ourselves that we do not 
know anything about the archaeology of the region extending 
from Hudson’s Bay west to the Rockies. It is by no means 


* It may not be without significance that while Dr. Wissler’s intens 
among the Blackfoot apparently disclosed no knowledge on the part of tl 
Indians of their former use of pottery, Mr. Jenness and the writer each casually 
of pottery in the course of a brief visit to the Sarcee. This is probably a mer 
but it may indicate that pottery was more extensively used among the Sarcee thar 
among the Blackfoot or, at any rate, the Piegan, the southernmost of the three Black 
foot tribes. The early habitat of the Sarcee, as reported by Mackenzie and ot 
writers, was pretty well to the north, in the headwaters country of the North Saska- 
tchewan and Athabasca rivers. 
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ne conclusion that the Eskimo pottery area is geographically 
nected from the southern area. That the present Atha- 
an tribes north of the Sarcee (aside from Alaskan peoples 
to the Eskimo) know or seem to know nothing of pottery 
ittle. Archaeological findings as to the distribution of 
in northern Algonkian areas are not corroborated by 
anvthing that we can learn from such tribes as the Malecite or 
or Saulteaux of today or that we could have learned from 
them even a hundred years ago. Pottery may have 
longer among the Sarcee because they early gave up the 
rk vessels. It is not exactly likely that pottery will turn 
anywhere in the caribou area, but the possibility should not be 
} summarily dismissed. Few would have ventured to surmise 
fifteen vears ago that pottery would be found in the region of 
‘oronation Gulf. 


Linguistic evidence is not clear in such a case as this because 


name of a type of utensil of one material may be readily 
carried over to an equivalent utensil of another material. There 
1 widespread Athabaskan term for “pot, kettle’’:*ons-a’, 
’. For Anvik Ten’a (lower Yukon) Chapman gives e’¢o, 
i, “pot” (properly “clay pot,” according to personal 
nformation obtained from Thomas B. Reed, a young Indian 
from Anvik); Petitot renders “marmite” (i.e. “‘kettle’’) 
in Carrier, onsha in Sekanais, onfwa in Hare, and onfa in 
Montagnard; Goddard gives asa’ for “pail” in Beaver; I have 
recorded asq’ (a is high-pitched, velarized ¢ is low-pitched) for 
specifically “‘clay pot,” in Sarcee; and the Franciscan 
Fathers give a’sd’ in Navaho for “pot” and “native pottery.” 
term is apparently absent in Pacific Athabaskan. Pre- 
sumably the Athabaskan term originally referred to a pail-like or 
kettle-like receptacle of bark, only secondarily to one of clay. 
{nd yet can we be sure that its primary meaning was not “‘clay 
If it was, we could understand why it was lost in the 
Pacific dialects, for a term for clay cooking vessel would not be 
readily used for one of twined basketry, while a term for bark 
vessel conceivably might be. Admittedly, however, this is a 
tenuous argument. 


VicToRIA MEMORIAL MusEvM, 
Otrawa, CANADA. 
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ALICE CUNNINGHAM FLETCHER 
A LONG life devoted to work in which the interest is absorb 
it 


ig and unflagging was that lived by Miss Fletcher. I 
is not often that the fortunate agreement of circum- 
stances admits of anything so near the ideal. 

Miss Fletcher was born March 15, 1838, during a temporary 
sojourn of her parents in the island of Cuba. Part of her early 
adult lfe was spent in European travel. She witnessed the famous 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau and afterward lectured upon it 
before New York audiences. We first hear of Miss Fletcher’s ac- 
tivities in the cause of the American Indian when some time befor 
1880 she originated the system of loaning small sums of money t 
aid Indians to buy land and build houses for themselves. It is 
difficult now, since her contemporaries are gone, to designate th 
influence which led Miss Fletcher to become one of our greatest 
students of the Indian. She became interested in the work of th 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, at Cambridg 
Mass., in 1881 or 1882, and for several years carried on investiga- 
tions among the Sioux, Omaha, Winnebago, and Pawnee, some of 
the results of which were published in its reports. She also brought 
together certain ethnological collections for the Museum fron 
these tribes, including the objects belonging to the sacred tent of 
war of the Omaha. About this time, or a little earlier, probably 
under the inspiration of Prof. F. W. Putnam, she read extensively 
on archaeological subjects and lectured frequently on genera 
archaeology. She rendered valuable assistance to Prof. Putnam in 
securing funds for the purchase and preservation of the Serpent 
Mound of Adams County, Ohio. Her name first appears as an 
“Assistant”? on the published list of officers and assistants of the 
Peabody Museum in 1886, although she had been active in its 
interests for four years before that time. Her work among th 
Indians attracted the attention of Mrs. Mary C. Thaw of Pitts- 
burgh, and through Mrs. Thaw’s initiative and Prof. Putnam’s 
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interest, the Mary Copley Thaw Fellowship was founded in 1891 
in connection with the Peabody Museum, for the special benefit 
i Miss Fletcher, that she might be free to devote the remainder 
f her life to her work among the Indians. This fellowship was 
held by Miss Fletcher up to the time of her death. 

Miss Fletcher was instrumental in securing land in severalty 
for the Omaha Indians and was appointed a special agent to carry 

ut the work of allotment, in April, 1883. She completed this 
in June, 1884, and between July, 1887, and April, 1889, performed 
, similar service for the Winnebago. Immediately afterward she 
was given charge of allotment among the Nez Percé and this 
ibsorbed her attention until 1893. 

While among the Indians Miss Fletcher suffered a severe 
ittack of inflammatory rheumatism due to overwork the after 
eflects of which rendered her a cripple for life. She told the writer 
that for many weeks she was compelled to lie in bed and that the 


Indians, admirably solicitous for her welfare and knowing how lone 


1¢ she must be, came every day and sang to her. With a mem 
ory which excites our wonder though commonplace to an Indian, 
Miss Fletcher remembered all of these songs and when she 
recovered was able to write them down. So, no doubt, began her 
interest in Indian music, of which subject she was the pioneer 
Her paper on Indian music at the International Anthropological 
Congress in Chicago in 1893 inaugurated the work in this inter- 
esting branch of investigation, which bids fair to enrich the musi 
fthe world. There is now evidence that Indian songs are furnish 
ing more and more inspiration to American composers. Some 
time in the nineties of last century Miss Fletcher recorded the 
Hako ceremony of the Pawnee Indians which she had first 
bserved in the early eighties. This remarkable production, 


which evidences the closest study of creed, cult, and ritual, 
including the many songs of the ritual, is the first complete record 
of a Plains Indian ceremony and stands unrivalled by any which 
have succeeded it. Here for the first time did any observer step 
behind the veil into the esoteric mysteries of an Indian ceremony 
and record those beliefs which are the most difficult to collect from 
the ultra-conservative old men who know. 
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Miss Fletcher’s work among the Omaha was one of the chief 
labors of her life. The Omaha, one can gather, became first in her 
thoughts and affections. Together with her adopted son, Francis 
La Flesche, the monumental work on the Omaha, comprising the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, was produced, the result of many years of research. An- 
thropological science is to be congratulated that this study of the 
Omaha could be completed by those who had seen the tribe in 
practically its earlier condition and followed it down to the stage 
of progress it has reached today. 

Miss Fletcher received numerous well-deserved honors. She 
was Vice-President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1896, President of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington in 1903, President of the American Folk-lore Society 
in 1905. In these organizations she was a faithful attendant and 
active worker until within a few years of her death, which oc- 
curred at her home in Washington, April 6, 1923. 

It is not necessary to analyze the character of Miss Fletcher’s 
writings, but it is obvious that she made unusually important 
contributions to our knowledge of the inner spirit and beauty of 
the Indian’s concepts. She placed the Indian on a higher plane 
than that to which less critical observers assigned him. Her collec- 
tion of data was expedited by the simplicity of her dealings with 
the Indians and her entire sympathy with them. She was a 
friend among friends, and all her inquiries were answered freely 
and with confidence as one of the family. Such conditions are not 
often granted to anthropological investigators and for this reason 
much information on various lines of Indian life is irreparably lost; 
the essence of the matter, one would say, is not appreciated and 
is thought to be non-existent. As an interpreter of the Indian 
Miss Fletcher ranks among the highest. 

To those who knew Miss Fletcher her success with the Indian 
needed no explanation; her methods were the outgrowth of her 
character. Mildly, peaceably, yet with great fortitude, she did 
what she could to advance the cause of science and science is her 


debtor. 
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[he accompanying likeness of Miss Fletcher is from a crayon 
drawing made by E. H. Miller of Washington, D. C., in 1888, 


which is now in the possession of the Peabody Museum. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


The Population Problem: A Study in Human Evolution, A. M. Carr- 

SAUNDERS. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922. 516 pp. 

This book by A. M. Carr-Saunders, lecturer in the natural sciences 
it Magdalen College, Oxford, is a serious scholarly treatise. It is a 
volume of some two hundred thousand words, and several years must 
have been used in its immediate preparation. A certain maturity 
f reflection and detachment from impulse, however, are evidence oi 
a longer period of study. 

The sub-title, ““A Study in Human Evolution,” is needed to give 
an indication of the nature of thecontents. Only one scant chapter is 
given to modern population problems as frequently discussed in con- 
nection with war, wages, immigration, social classes, falling birth 
rate, and birth control. The book is really a study of a phase of 
social evolution. The range extends from the ice ages and earlier, 
hrough the various primitive cultures, through the early historical 
period and the medieval period, down to present times. The scope 
robably indicates why there is almost a minimum of statistics in the 
iuthor’s methodology. 

The population problem is treated in the two aspects of quantity 
nd quality. 

The quantity problem turns on the ratio of numbers to the 
volume of economic goods or the food supply, and is thus treated in 

e general setting laid out by Malthus, though the treatment is by 
0 means cast in the same mold. On the perennial discussion as to 
whether Malthus was right or wrong, the author holds that “the 
theory of Malthus has long been disproved.’ We need not here open 
ip this discussion, nor is this the place for dogmatic statements by 
the reviewer; suffice it to say that the author’s views are much like 
those of the economist Edwin Canaan and that he thinks Malthus 
particularly in error regarding the rate of increase of the food supply. 
Furthermore, whereas Malthus made the ratios fluctuate around the 
point of subsistence, to the author the point of the optimum number 
ismuch more relevant. Indeed, this idea of the optimum number is 


590 
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in a way the center of a sort of hypothesis running through the 
author’s discussion of quantity. 

The concept, the optimum number, seems to have had its origin 
in discussions of economists concerning the economic law of diminish- 
ing returns. The law of diminishing returns of economic literature 
has the idea of proportionality. Labor may be so scarce in relation 
to land and capital that each increment of labor added means an 
increasing return per unit added, but a point, an optimun, will be 
reached beyond which the return will be diminishing. This optimum 
gives the greatest return per head. Most of the author’s discussion 
of quantity is to show how frequently peoples in all cultures regulate 
their numbers, and to inquire with what success this regulation attains 
a satisfactory approximation to the optimum. 

There are chapters of evidence showing that great numbers of 
primitive peoples do regulate their numbers by customs or practices 
of abortion, infanticide, abstention from sexual intercourse, and 
otherwise, in addition to the influence of general mortality. These 
more or less purposive regulatory practices are seen to be of much 
importance in keeping the numbers down. In fact, the reader gets 
the impression that in the primitive cultures the peoples were highly 
intelligent and successful in restricting their numbers by these 
regulatory practices. For instance: 


taking into account the fact that wherever socia] cooperation exists 
there must be within any area a certain desirable density of population—the 
optimum number—it has been argued that there will come about an approxi- 
mation to this number owing to the practice of certain habits and customs 
restrictive of increase. p. 292.) 


A doubt rises in the mind of the reader, however, as to whether 
the death rate and particularly the natural infantile death rate may 
not have been the more important and successful factor in restricting 
the numbers. The high infantile death rate is discussed and recog- 
nized, but the regulatory practices seem to be stressed more. 

It is very hard to say whether the equilibrium between the popula- 
tion in primitive cultures and the food supply was reached more 
largely by automatic natural processes or by purposeful group 
practices. The author gives for evidence the observations from an 
extensive literature of ethnological writings. These observations, 


of course, do not appear in the form of statistics of birth and death 
rates. 
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Omitting as impractical the securing of any census of birth and 
death rates by ages and causes, it is, however, possible that somewhat 
more light might have been thrown on the subject by devoting a few 
chapters to an intensive study of some particular primitive group or 
groups; for with such selected favorable illustrations a better approxi- 
mation could be had to the effective frequency of these regulatory 
practices as compared to natural death. For instance, among the 
Eskimo the number of still-births and the chances of death are great, 
while infanticide is relatively infrequent. Still, of course, the regu- 
latory practices may be a narrow but nevertheless important margin 
between starvation and a satisfactory standard of living. 

The author also argues that the ratios among primitive peoples 
do not indicate a pressure for bare subsistence as Malthus would have 
it, but rather that the primitive peoples have somewhat purposively 
attained approximately to the optimum, that is, the best ratio of 
number to food supply. This difference between the optimum and the 
bare subsistence level seems to the reviewer to involve such possibly 
nice distinctions that they can hardly be told without measurement. 

The main evidence of the author on this point is the general 
unanimity of opinion as to the splendid physical development of 
natives. He also remarks (p. 293 


The question as to how far these practic es are effective in bringing about 
n approximation to the desirable number is not easily answered. . . . But 
putting aside the fact that the evidence, such as it is, does suggest an ap- 
proximation, it may be observed that conditions were such as to render an 
approximation easy. Skill increased so slowly that for long periods of time 
the desirable number remained about the same; the factors of elimination 
such as war and disease, were not erratic in their action; social organization 
vas not complex in the economic sense and therefore the danger of break- 
downs followed by changes in the desirable number was absent. Thus we may 
onclude that, in all probability, in primitive society an approximation was 
normally attained. 


It is possible that the application of the Malthusian concept of 
ratios to certain cultures at the hunting level is, in a way, somewhat 
artificial. This concept as applied to the late historical period means 
a more or less slow deterioration or amelioration in the standard of 
living due to changes in the numbers or in-the supply of economic 
goods. Among the hunting cultures there is much less chance of so 
slow and so wide a possible variation in the economic goods on account 
of the limited accumulation. The margin between the optimum and 
subsistence is not so great. In addition, the food supply (in the 
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absence of food storage, of domestication of animals, and of a develop- 
ment of agriculture) may frequently have been quite irregular by 
seasons of the year and by years. At certain short intervals a hunting 
or food-gathering group would be decidedly at what Malthus would 
call the bare subsistence level, while at other times there would be 
plenty. If such periods of acute distress, occurring at short intervals, 
resulted in diminishing the numbers at these times, such a checking 
of population would mean of course a good standard of living at 
other times. Under such conditions, should we say that the peoples 
are under-populated or over-populated, that the pressure of popula- 
tion keeps them at a bare subsistence level, or that they have attained 
an approximation to the optimum? On several occasions within a 
generation there may be barely a subsistence; at other times, and 
possibly partly because of the periods of distress, there may be 
plenty. Possibly more light would have been thrown on the author’s 
thesis by further considerations of the economic life in the hunting 
cultures, which is somewhat neglected in his treatment. 

The discussion of quality of population contains several agreeable 

surprises. Here is a book on population that does not extol eugenics 
to the skies, that presents a rather clear idea of culture and an 
excellent appreciation of the influence of the social heritage in contrast 
to race in producing achievement and development. The quality 
of the population is recognized as being a different thing from the 
quality of culture. It is recognized that tradition overlays instincts, 
and the progressive qualities of our civilization are not laid to 
germinal changes. 
On the other hand, those who think that germinal change will effect the 
evolution of society and mould the course of history are upon the whole mis- 
taken. The course of history is in the main dependent upon changes in 
tradition which are for the most part independent of germinal change 
(p. 482.) 

Although the author is surprisingly free from the biological cult 
of race as compared to the usual writer on biology and population, 
still his estimate of the cultural influence is probably not quite so 
great as that held by American ethnologists. He thinks, for instance, 
that germinal differences between racial types must be partly respon- 
sible for cultural differences in Europe. He says: 


. seems to indicate . . . that the adoption of the Protestant religion by 
the Nordic type was influenced by certain innate characters attaching to this 
type—self-assertiveness and love of independence, for instance. (p. 449.) 
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[he theoretical basis for his slightly intermediate position is partly 
in his lesser appreciation of the various cultural influences and partly 
in his emphasis, on the biological side, of selection instead of mutation. 
Throughout the book the author pushes his thesis into various by- 
ways which illuminate issues and enrich our understanding. Only 
two such excursions will be mentioned. One is the treatment of the 
regulation of population in medieval Europe, which was in part 
accomplished by the postponement of marriage through the medium 
of the land holdings in rural districts, and in the towns and cities 
by the apprenticeship and journeymen rules. Another interesting 
side issue is his refutation of the prevalent doctrine that migrations 
and wanderings of peoples (and war) are due to the pressure of over- 
population. With this argument the reviewer heartily agrees. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


The Evolution of Man. A series of Lectures Delivered before the 
Yale Chapter of the Sigma Xi during the Academic Year 1921 
1922 by R. S. Lut, H. B. Ferris, G. H. PARKER, J. R. ANGELL, 
\. G. Ketter, E. G. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1922. Pp. x, 202. 

Books of the symposium type are generally disappointing. They 
represent at best but a collection of essays. Their intention is to do 
justice to the several aspects of a subject by a dissemination of forces. 
rhe result, too often, is to make us aware of inequalities of treatment. 
The present volume is no exception to the rule. 

The first two lectures will cheer the heart of anyone who has had 
to expound anthropology before student classes. ‘‘The Antiquity of 
Man” by R. S. Lull has great elegance in its sobriety, while attention 
must be called to the well-chosen cuts, diagrams, tables and maps 
with which the lecture is illustrated. For keenness of point-of-view, 
verve of presentation and a certain dash of style which at times 
reminds one of Huxley the essay on “The Natural History of Man’”’ 
by H. B. Ferris is unmatched in the book. Thence we must follow 
G. H. Parker through a summary exposition of ““The Evolution of the 
Nervous System,”’ at the goal of which we are invited by J. R. Angell 
to contemplate again with him certain familiar vistas of ‘““The 
Evolution of Intelligence.” Immediately Professor Keller enlists 
our attention on behalf of “Societal Evolution.” The series ter- 
minates on the blare of the tubae to the accompaniment of which 
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E. G. Conklin celebrates not only the immediate, but the distant. 
future of Evolution. 

None of the present essays contains data of original value to the 
subject treated, but they all represent definite efforts at formulation 
with a view to interesting more than the cognoscenti and from that 
angle deserve credit as, in some cases, achievements of no mean 
value. Mr. Keller’s contribution, however, is most likely to arouse 
special interest. He begins by denouncing the shallow adaptations 
of Darwinism to the study of society which were in vogue twenty 
years ago. Then he proceeds himself to “try out the Darwinian 
principal factors upon societal phenomena.’’ Undoubtedly, he has 
warned you that he means but an analogy, but all the time, in spite 
of the words of caution he utters, you feel that he is sailing danger- 
ously near the line where an innocuous analogy becomes transformed 
into a positive relation of cause and effect. This feeling of insecurity 
is never quite dispelled as we go on. Mr. Keller uses the word 
adjustment with a bravura that almost takes our breath away. 
Slavery in America was an adjustment; it ceased to be one after the 
Civil War. Not exactly; Mr. Keller nicely observes, “Now it has 
come to be regarded as a maladjustment.” “Meeting the conditions 
of life’ is another expression which Mr. Keller is prone to parade as 
loosely as the word “‘nature”’ was used in the philosophico-sentimental 
jargon of the 18th century. However, he remembers betimes Boas’s 
caution that “the influence of environment can become active in the 
case of man only when exerted upon the mind of man.” Mr. Keller 
aptly defines the brain of man as a special adjustor capable of being 
turned upon this or that situation. 

It becomes difficult to follow Mr. Keller when in his vein of analogy 
he says, for instance, that to society mores are what “density and 
color of fur are to arctic animals; namely automatic adaptations to 
environment. Life conditions are present and society has to live 
under them.”’ The word adjustment is admirable, but it leads too 
easily to explain the result in terms of itself. If we do not beware we 
shall be tautologizing. Success is adjustment; adjustment is success. 
Adjustment succeeds because success is adjustment. Let us not 
suggest a virtus adjustiva. Adjustment, in short, is a word that ex- 
plains nothing and as such is useless, the sham of a concept. It may 
look scientific enough, but it is as devilishly unintellectual, in its way, 
as a host of fanciful expressions that make our language beautiful 
and infest it at the same time, a survival of the time when the world 
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was conceived in terms of externalized personality, a monument of 
magic. Its seductiveness should never deter us from looking into the 
means by which the result it describes is achieved. 

Mr. Keller observes elsewhere that societal fitness is not identical 
with physical fitness. Natural selection, indeed, cannot exceed the 
organic. The organic is not the last word in society. Human 
adjustment is mental and independent of environmental conditions. 
More 


} 
} 


t is social, nay, societal, emphasizes Mr. Keller. If one means 
yy societal that men in society do what no man in isolation would 
think of doing, well and good. Psychology does not explain the all of 
culture. But when Mr. Keller tells us that society is a force in the 
same way as gravitation or the expansive power of steam, we shake 
our heads and refuse to listen to such naive mysticism. 

It would be perhaps overcritical to quarrel with Mr. Lull for 
stating that polished stone is the distinctive characteristic of Neolithic 
implements. We have, on the contrary, in the Early Neolithic a 
remarkable development of the art of surface chipping, the triumph, 
so to speak, of a technique already in evidence in the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic. The polished stone axe which long stood for the symbol of 
the Neolithic appears only about 4000 B.c. If we are to look for 
criteria of the Early Neolithic, pottery and the bow and arrow loom 
very much larger at the outset than ground stone implements. 

To sum up, this is a book dealing especially in summaries, to 
which the attention of the students in our universities ought to be 
called. It abounds in general views expressed, however, with varying 
degrees of the incisiveness and concentration neccessary in a presen- 
tation of that kind. Here is a chance for the artist in the scientific 
investigator to show what he can do. A hundred pages may have to 
be reduced to a paragraph. Ideas which otherwise would remain in 
the proud isolation of their bound volumes are made to jostle elbows. 
They get acquainted. The reader is almost compelled into philosophy 
as he gets through the book. 

P. L. 


Social Change: with Respect to Culture and Original Nature. WILLIAM 
FIELDING OGBURN. New York: Huebsch, 1922. viii, 365 pp. 


Ogburn’s Social Change is to the anthropologist like meeting a 
fellow countryman in a strange land. It comes from a sociologist, is 
ultimately directed toward application to present-day social and 


economic problems, but starts with a point of view and operates 
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throughout with mechanisms that the anthropologist has reason to 
feel are as yet too largely restricted to himself instead of forming part 
of the tool chest of general science. Ogburn sees culture as some- 
thing distinctive: not indeed as a self-sufficient or mystical entity, 
but as an aspect of a great mass of phenomena which can be under- 
stood only by knowledge of its distinctive processes. Sociologists in 
general have been social psychologists, not students of social prod- 
ucts or the causes of these products. They have investigated 
societies, not the social heritages whose existence they recognized and 
then felt little further interest in. Ogburn is interested in heritages 
or civilizational aspects and attempts to penetrate to their causality. 

Part I distinguishes the social heritage from the biological 
elements, and cultural from psychological factors. Part II examines 
social change: the cumulative nature and diversification of culture, 
inventions, the rate of cultural growth, the limited correlation of 
cultural and biological change. Part III is devoted to inertia and 
conservatism, both in their cultural and their mental aspects. Part 
IV, on social maladjustments, develops and documents an interesting 
theory of ‘‘cultural lag’”’ as between different parts of a civilization. 
Part V, on adjustment between nature and culture, is the nearest to 
“applied” sociology, but temperate, cautious, unpropagandist. 

The book grapples with fundamentals, is thoroughly critical in 
spirit, and promises to mark a milestone in the progress of sociology 
into a genuine science. 


A. L. KROEBER 


AMERICA 
American Indian Life. By several of its students. Edited by 

Etste CLews Parsons: illustrated by C. GRANT LAFARGI 

New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1922. $10.00. 

What have American anthropologists to fear from a British 
reviewer? Nothing, if they stick to their science and to their chosen 
subject, the American Indian. If, however, they would be artists 
as well, the case is altered. For artists are notoriously thin-skinned, 
and every cat-call from the gallery is felt behind the footlights. See- 
ing, then, that, when a lady has piped to them, the doctors have not 
refused to dance, this might seem a grand chance to fling a friendly 
gibe across the Atlantic. But no gibe will be flung. 

For the artistry here cannot be dissociated from the science. 
The two support and justify each other. Incidental, perhaps, is the 
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handsome appearance of the volume, and, in particular, the wealth 
of illustrations not less beautiful in themselves than appropriate in 
their symbolism. But strictly germane to the scientific purpose is the 
resolve to be not only anthropological but, so to say, anthropographic 
as well. By composing the biography of representative individuals 
social history can be brought toa head. Massive apprehension takes 
the place of analysis, and the mind, fortified by a preperception of the 
whole, is not bewildered by the innumerable particulars but is led to 
select among them such as are essential. For there is a wholeness in 
the individual life, at any rate when viewed from within, that belongs 
to nothing else, not even to the social organism considered in abstrac- 
tion from the beings that commune in and through it. If each of us 
were not a microcosm, the macrocosm were either chaos or nothing at 
all. The cream of all our autobiographies would amount to a com- 
plete philosophy of life. Meanwhile, the mere biographer, practising 
he difficult art of introjection, acts as our mouthpiece, and succeeds 


his task just in so far as we speak through him, not he through us. 


Many biographers of the noble savage have used him but as an outlet 
for their own subconscious longing for the field—for a life falsely 
conceived as one of unhampered impulse. But the anthropologist 
knows better than to represent primitive existence as devoid of 


repressions. On the contrary, the civilized man finds it very hard 
to enter into the soul-life of the savage just because it is so stiff with 
tabus, so well sc hooled to ascribe the social system to the gods and 
free thought to the devil. 

In a way, then, savagery lends itself to the method of introjective 
biography. One is better qualified to stand for all, when all tend to 
feel and think alike. The only danger is lest we forget that the ortho- 
dox too have their feelings and thoughts. The modern “‘intellectual’’ 
so-called, that chartered libertine of the speculative sphere, may well 
come to regard his conventional brother as a sort of tailor’s block, a 
ay figure on which the external forms of social intercourse are hung 
in order to show them off. More especially when the conventions are 
those of another society, and thus seem more or less odd and mean- 
ingless to us, will it be difficult to credit the mannequin with a will 
to wear such trappings. Nevertheless, the biographers of a typical 
savage must somehow make us realize that, conventional as he is, 
he has a spiritual need to be so; moreover, that only by reason of a 
severe self-discipline has he made himself what he is. Now these 
stories ring true just because the authors have insight into the stern- 
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ness of the training of which the outcome is the character of the 
American Indian as exhibited over the whole continent from Yucatan 
to the Arctic. Most of the sketches try to deal with the tribesman 
as he was before his culture degenerated through contact with the 
Whites. This is sound method, because anthropology is concerned 
with types, and a broken man, from any standpoint except that of 
pathology, has ceased to be a type. The American Indian, it is true, 
even in his decay preserved something of his characteristic dignity; 
he is a sick eagle. But any study of him that is to have type-value 
must conceive him as he was, with his native institutions persisting 
in all their pristine vigor. Thus considered he appears as the embodi 
ment of an ideal of fortitude. Perhaps a certain temperamental 
impassivity underlay his pose of stoicism; but in the main it was a 
product of the social consciousness, an acquired asceticism, a savage 
sportsmanship self-taught and self-imposed, an organized cultivation 
by hunters of the hunting temper. Nowhere in the primitive world 
is the wild man’s wildmanliness seen to greater advantage. Oddly 
enough, one finds it harder to admire him when, as in the South, he 
has passed on from savagery into barbarism, for, yielding to an obses- 
sion to which all cultures of middle grade seem liable, he now con- 
founds self-sacrifice with self-torture, and tries to purify his soul by 
immersing his body in a blood-bath. 

Enough of generalities. One might venture in conclusion to say 
a word about the merits of particular contributions. The editor gives 
the field an excellent lead. If one had any fault to find with her 
style of presentation, it would be that she is at times a trifle didactic. 
But perhaps it is an old-fashioned prejudice to prefer a play that 
lacks a preface. To Dr. Lowie unstinted praise must be awarded. 
He can transmute fact into fancy very prettily. Professor Boas, 
again, has a sure touch and achieves a convincing picture in a few 
strokes. Witness, for instance, No-tongue, adrift on a floe, but keep- 
ing up his courage with a song 

“Aya, I am joyful, this is good!”’ 

A volume devoted to the psychology of the Eskimo could not tell 
us more. Then Messrs. Wissler, Swanton, Kroeber, Tozzer 
but to specify further would be invidious when all have done so well. 
The whole troupe may file before the curtain without a tremor. 
There will be no cat-calls. There will be a bouquet for each. And 


in these days it is something to know that, if anthropology prove 
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unremunerative, they can one and all make their fortunes by supply- 
ing the magazines with high-class fiction. 


R. R. MARET!1 


| Report on the Archeology of Maine. WARREN K. MOoOoREHEAD. 
Andover, Mass., 1922. 


This interesting volume treats in some detail the results of some 
ten years’ intensive archaeological exploration and excavation in the 
state of Maine carried on under direction of that veteran archaeolo- 
gist, Mr. Moorehead, in behalf of the Department of Archaeology of 
Phillips Academy at Andover. 

The results of this work show that there are at least two distinct 
types of culture found in the area under consideration, and a number 
of varieties of sites. The first and perhaps most interesting of the 
two cultures is that first described by Willoughby in 1898, and named 
“Red Paint Culture’ owing to the large quantities of pigment found 
in the interments. This is distinctly an early culture, and is charac- 
terized by cemeteries in which the skeletons of the dead have almost 
or entirely disappeared, but the accompanying artifacts are still found 
in situ. These objects consist of quantities of red paint, bayonet 
slates, gouges and celts of several types, long notched flint blades, 
plummets and animal effigies of stone, butterfly and crescent cere- 
monials, and firestones. The occurrence of these objects in the graves 
is rather constant, but no pottery or pipes, or many of the other 
articles common in the Algonkian culture complex, occur. A large 
number of these sites were located by Mr. Moorehead and his party, 
and thousands of additional artifacts and data were obtained. 

The other culture is that of the northern New England AIl- 
gonkians, and is characterized by the usual remains so often noted as 
distinctive of that people. Pottery, shell beads, bone implements, 
and in the later graves, articles of European provenience were 
secured. 

In addition to the exploration of the rivers which formed the 
chief highways of the aborigines, much attention was paid to the 
shellheaps along the coast, some of which must have taken a long 
time to accumulate. A great series of bone and antler implements, 
with many ordinary forms of stone, were collected. In addition 
pottery of archaic pointed bottom type was obtained in the lower 
and middle layers of these heaps, and, nearer the surface, sherds 
showing that they were broken from vessels with the characteristic 
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constricted neck and rim of the eastern Iroquois were found. No 
doubt these vessels were made by Algonkians of a later period who, 
like their relatives of coastal New York, had fallen under Iroquois 
domination. 

An account of the famous aboriginal cemetery at Swanton, 
Vermont, which yielded exceptionally fine artifacts of a type re- 
sembling both the highest class of middle Algonkian work and the 
handicraft of the easternmost extension of Ohio mound-builder 
culture in New York, is also given. This western trip on the part 
of Mr. Moorehead and his party was undertaken for the purpose of 
trying to discover outlying sites of the Red Paint culture, in which 
their efforts were not successful. 

There is much interesting information given in the pages of the 
little monograph which are devoted to intensive description of certain 
sites. The material is attractively and logically presented, and the 
illustrations are abundant and well done. 

All in all, this is one of the best of Mr. Moorehead’s works on 
North American archaeology, and is worthy of the careful attention 
of every student of aboriginal culture in North America. It is 
satisfactory in every particular, and leaves the reader assured that 
the work has been done thoroughly and authoritatively. 

ALANSON SKINNE} 


The Chickasaw Nation. James H. Matone. Louisville, Ky.: John 
P. Morton and Co., 1922. 512 pp. 


The author of this book has approached his subject from th 
standpoint of the local historian rather than from that of the ethnolo- 
gist, and his account of Chickasaw culture is designed primarily t 
furnish the general reader with the background necessary for an 
understanding of the historic activities of the tribe. Of over five 
hundred pages, only 88 are devoted to matter of ethnological interest. 
The author has used the historical method throughout and in the 
chapter dealing with the origin of the Chickasaw has confined himseli 
to a consideration of their migration legend. Extracts from several 
versions of the legend are given, but no systematic comparison has 
been attempted and the author has ignored Gatschet’s Migration 
Legend of the Creek Indians, which would have been of value in this 
connection. Much of the material is drawn from works which are 
not easily available, and the author quotes from a new version of 
the legend which he obtained from an educated member of the tribe. 
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This version seems to differ somewhat from any hitherto published 
and it is unfortunate that neither it nor any of the other versions is 
given in full. The accounts of mound building contained in these 
legends are unusually detailed and will prove of interest to students 
of the region. 

The chapter dealing with the appearance and culture of the 
Chickasaw is made up almost entirely of extracts from the writings of 
early visitors to the tribe, and the author is to be commended for the 
thoroughness with which he has covered the literature of the region. 
This, coupled with his excellent system of references, makes the 
chapter of real value to ethnologists. Many of the quotations seem 
unnecessarily brief and the author’s selection of material is not always 
judicious. Thus in the section entitled “Their Dwelling Houses” 
he contents himself with the brief statement given by the Gentleman 
of Elvas and ignores Adair’s detailed description. Certain important 
elements of Chickasaw culture are not mentioned and the author has 
made no attempt to interpret the matter quoted in the light of modern 
ethnological knowledge. 

The chapters dealing with the wars and treaties of the Chicka- 
saw show much careful research and will prove of interest to students 
of American history. Much space has been devoted to De Soto’s 
dealings with the tribe and to his probable route through their 
territory. The author brings to this problem an intimate knowledge 
of the local terrain and of the old Indian trails and makes out a strong 
case for his contention that De Soto first reached the Mississippi at 
the place where Memphis, Tennessee, now stands. 


RALPH LINTON 


The Indian Tribes of Eastern Peru. Witt1AM Curtis FARABEE. 


Introduction by Louis Joun (Papers of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Vol. x.) Cambridge, Mass., 1922. 


Mr. Louis John de Milhau, patron of the expedition, has supplied 
several pages of introduction most interestingly written of the history 
of the inception of the undertaking. Dr. Farabee has, to the mind of 
the reviewer, cast honor upon Harvard by producing a work which 
will meet with the approval of all anthropologists because of its com- 
pactness and the ease with which students can consult it for data. It 
is difficult to find in the whole realm of anthropological literature a 
more satisfactory piece of conscientious work. Dr. Farabee supplies 
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material from the Arawakan, Panoan, Jivaran, Witotan, Miranhan. 
and Tupian stocks, and from the Macheyenga, Campa, Piro, Mashco, 
Conebo, Sipibo, Amahuaca, Tiatinagua, Atsahuaca, and Mabenaro 
tribes under these stocks. Vocabularies are given and a great deal 
of data on somatic characters. The final chapter is devoted to the 
studies on the archaeological remains in the Andes region and the 
interior of Bolivia. There is a bibliography and excellent index; in 
short, the publication is up to the high standard of the Peabody 
Museum. 
WALTER Hovcu 
AFRICA 
The Evolution of Kinship; an African Study (The Frazer Lecture, 

1922). E. Sipney Hartianp, LL. D., F. S. A. Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1922. 31 pp. $0.70. 

Dr. Hartland’s general views on the priority of maternal descent 
are known in this country both through his books and one of the 
Memoirs of our Association. In the lecture before us he summarizes 
them once more with his accustomed lucidity, utilizing the African 
material available and more particularly Smith and Dale’s recent 
work on the Baila. No cognizance is taken of the general reflections 
made in recent years on the weakness of any unilinear scheme of 
social evolution, and it may not be amiss to quote the relevant com- 
ments of one of Britain’s greatest jurists: 

When this evidence about barbarians gets into the hands of men who 
have been trained in a severe schoo] of history and who have been taught by 
experience to look upon all the social phenomena as interdependent it begins 
to prove far less than it used to prove. Each case begins to look very unique 
and a law which deduces that ‘mother right” cannot come after “father 
right,” or that “father right” cannot come after ‘mother right,” or which 
would establish any other similar sequence of “‘states” begins to look ex- 
ceedingly improbable. (Frederic William Maitland, Collected Papers, m, 
p. 295.) 

Apart from Dr. Hartland’s tenacious adherence to his earlier 
point of view, two statements call for consideration. One is pre- 
sumably a mere slip of the pen: on p. 7 the author seems to assume 
that the pastoral condition is in an absolute sense inferior to the 
horticultural. He cannot seriously believe that the kind of tillage 
carried on by the Bantu raises them even in a purely material sense 
above the Kirgiz or, to remain within the African field, above the 
Wahuma. 
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The second error can unfortunately not be attributed to over- 


1 


sight, for it is too intimately connected with the author’s theories 


and is repeated (pp. 5, 11). Dr. Hartland still ventures to maintain 
that all tribes in the lower culture have the classificatory system 


This is an utterly misleading statement. Even Morgan might have 


made Dr. Hartland pause, for while he smuggles the Eskimo termi- 
nology into the classificatory category he distinctly points out that in 
“the greater and most important fundamental characteristics of this 


system it is wanting,’’ there being but two of the ten indicative 
features present (Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, p. 277) 
This non-classificatory nature of the Eskimo system is borne out by 
all subsequent information, including that embodied in Mr. D. 
Jenness’s report The Life of the Copper Eskimo, 1922, p. 83). But 
what is true of the Eskimo holds for the Chukchi and Koryak as 
well, and quite recently we have been authoritatively assured by one 


familiar with classificatory systems that such a system is not found 


in the Andaman Islands (A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders, 
1922, p. 53). In the Far West of North America the number of 
tribes without classificatory nomenclature is legion. 

As any one conversant with the history of the subject knows, 


this matter is not one of technical detail but affects the very core of 


social theory. Kinship systems, we are told by Morgan and his 
followers, are so persistent that they remain as survivals of long past 
social customs. The classificatory system is correlated with the sib 
clan) organization, and where it alone occurs, so the argument runs, 


we may infer the former existence of the sib. What, then, of the 
non-classificatory systems, we ask in turn, that are coupled not with 
ibs but with a family organization? By what feat of dialectics can 


they be squeezed into the Procrustean bed of the time-worn unilinear 


scheme? They simply will not fit; but it is more ingenuous to admit 
the crue! fact than to ignore thei 


Rospert H. Lowy 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buried Cities. JENNIE Hatt. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1922. 171 pp., 48 ills. 


In this attractive volume the author has presented for children 


between the ages of ten and twelve an excellent introduction to the 


subject of archaeology. The three buried cities of Pompeii, Olympm, 
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and Mycenae were chosen for discussion. For each of these ther 
is a short story hic succeeds in making its inhabitar huma 


followed by a brief but interesting and auth 


and lifelike; and 
tic account of its excavation, and numerous beautiful illustrat 
of the best-known finds 


The book attains a simplicity that makes it comprehensible to 


1 


its audience, but at the same time avoids that bane of many modern 


children’s books, an insult to its intelligence. 
GLADys A. REICHARD 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


APPLICATION OF THE ATHAPASKAN TERM NUNG-—KAHHI 


THE term Nung-kah*™ was introduced into the literature of 
ethnology by Stephen Powers in 1877, under the spelling Noan-kakhl 
It was said to be the “‘Wailakki’’ name for the “Saiaz’”’ tribe. My 
impression is that in this instance Powers’s use of “‘Wailakki’”’ was a 
slip of the pen for ‘“‘Wiyot,’’ members of which tribe have repeated) 
given me the word Si’-az as their name for a Wilakke tribe (or tribes 
in the Middle Eel River region. Be this as it may, Powers himself 
placed the ‘‘Saiaz”* among the Wilakke tribes, and there is no ques- 
tion as to the fact that southern Athapaskans were meant. 

Thirty-six years after the publication of the term by Powers it 
was revived, under the spelling Vongatl,> by Dr. Pliny E. Goddard, 
who applied it specifically to an Athapaskan tribe of the lower Var 
Duzen River region, particularly from the neighborhood of Bridge- 
ville northerly to South and Middle Yager Creeks. Goddard under- 
stood his informant to give it as the name of a northern division of 
the tribe then commonly called ‘‘Lassik.”’ 

In the course of my field work among the southern Athapaskan 
tribes of California I have made particular inquiries about this word 
and in several cases have had it given me without inquiry on my part 
It proves to be a general or blanket name used by themselves for al 
the southern Athapaskan tribes, from Iaqua and Yager Creek o1 
the north to the northern border of Round Valley on the south, thus 
including the Athapaskan Wéilakke.* 

1 Tribes of California, p. 124, 1877. 


} 


2 The term Sias (variously rendered as Suiaz, Siaz, S 


} } 


should be eliminated from the nomenclature of ethnology. It is a term loosely used | 
several tribes of lower Eel River, Humboldt Bay, Redwood Creek, and Lower Trinity 
regions, to indicate distant and little kaown people, and usually refers to Athapaskat 
tribes on the middle part of Eel River and the upper part of Van Duzen River 

3 Am. Anthropologist, vol. 15, no. 4, p 703, Oct.-Dec 1913. Also. Goddard 
quoted by Loud, Pubs. Am. Arch. and Ethn., vol. 14, pp. 255-256, 1918 

* The term Wilakke, regardless of spellings, is another ethnologic misfortune. In 
the northern Sacramento valley region it is applied by the N6’m-lak-ke and other 
Wintoon tribes to the northern Wintoon of Sacramento Canyon and McCloud River, 
while in Round Valley and on the middle part of Eel River and the upper parts of the 
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Siaw, Sian, and Siar 
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Obviously therefore, instead of being restricted to a particular 
tribe or division, it is a supertribal name. The southern Athapaskans 
say it is the name of their “‘Nation’’—covering all their tribes between 
Round Valley and Iaqua. But they do not include the Aahto of 
Long and Cahto valleys on the west, or the Hoopah and Hwilkut 
tribes on the north. 

C. Hart MERRIAM 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SO-CALLED DREAM DANCE OF THE CENTRAI 
ALGONKIANS 


Tue so-called Dream Dance among the Central Algonkians is 
well-known, its counterpart, the Religion Dance among the Foxes, 
is also known though to a much less extent; and its ritualistic origin 
myth has been given more than once. Among writers on this subject 
may be mentioned: Barret, S., Dream Dance of the Chippewa and 
Menominee Indians of Northern Wisconsin; Densmore, F., Chippewa 
Music, 11, p. 144; Hoffman, W. J., The Menomini Indians, pp. 160, 
161; Owen, A., Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, p. 40 et sq 
Wissler, C., Shamanistic and Dancing Societies (apud Anthrop 
Papers Am. M. Nat. Hist., vol. x1), p. 862 et sq. However, no serious 
ittempt has been made by these writers to find out if the origi 
“myth” has a historic foundation, and the exact time when the dance 


started, and an important source of information on both these points 


has been overlooked. This is in a work by B. J. G. Armstrong, 
entitled Early Life among the Indians (Ashland, Wis., 1892), Chapter 
X, p. 156 et sq. Armstrong observed the ceremonies in the spring 
f 1878, and interviewed the Sioux girl' who founded the dance. ‘She 


epresented herself to be of the Sioux tribe and a member of a band 
of the tribe that were massacred by Custer’s army on the Little Big 
Horn, about May, 1876, in which all her people were killed except 
herself; that she saved herself by jumping into the water on thi 


approach of the soldiers and hiding herself by clinging to roots and 


Van Duzen and Mad Rivers it is applied by Whites and Indians alike to southern 
\thapaskan tribes. How a word of Wintoon origin (meaning “northern talkers 
came to be fastened to tribes of another stock lying \ holly west of Wintoon territory 
$ hot apparent 

rhe Foxes are not entirely agreed as to whether the prophetess was a SIOUX, 
Potawatomi or Chippewa; the fact remains that several of the songs are recognized 


as being Sioux songs.—Michelson, information. 
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bushes of an overhanging tree or upturned root until the slaughter 
was over and she could make her escape; that she was in the water 
about twenty hours; that she reached a band of her tribe and told 
the story. Whether the girl was crazed by the events and her mind 
shattered by the awful trial and exposure she endured, I do not knoy 
but she said that spirits had told her she must teach a new dance 
and to teach it to all the Indian tribes, etc.’’ In short the ritualist; 
origin “‘myth” is substantiated as history. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 
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BRIEF CONTRIBUTIONS 


\ Nore oN Kiowa TERMS AND USAGES! 


WuiLe gathering some data on the military societies of the Kiowa 
at Anadarko, Oklahoma, in June, 1915, I availed myself of the 
opportunity to record the kinship nomenclature of this tribe. As 
the total time devoted to the Kiowa was limited to a few days, my 
notes are of course inadequate and doubtless in part inaccurate, 
though I tried to check the information so far as possible. The 
following are the terms secured, together with some relevant infor- 
mation incidentally obtained. My interpreter was Andele Martinez 
Vocalive VM caning Von-vo 
to father, father’s brother 


to’ to’i, ng’ tor 


qo’ mother, mother’s sister qo’ qo” i, ngtso’ 
séqiya mother’s brother, sister’s child, father’s sister's séqyai’, not’ 
husband 


tsayi’e father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife tsiyu’i 
t'a father’s mother, mother’s mother, father’s father’s t‘a te’ 
sister, mother’s father’s sister 
u father’s father, mother’s father, grandson (m.sp q‘y te’ 
son (m.sp.), brother’s son (m.sp bédite, no” i, nényi 
se itan daughter (m.sp.), brother’s daughter (m.sp seitan‘te’, no’yieta, 
nq’ ‘ieta(? 
pavi’a elder or younger brother (m.sp.), great-grandson paviy6'i 
m.sp 


son (Ww.sp.), sister’s son (w.sp no’yi, ng” i(? 
elder or younger brother (w.sp nota’ 
brother’s son (w.sp.) mq’ gi 
brother’s daughter (w.sp mo’ gieta 
sibling of sex opposite to speaker's (m. sp., w.sp itg’q’o’ 
elder or younger sister (w.sp ng p’’i’e, 
wife no’t‘a 
husband no’q‘’i’e, i 
father-in-law (m.sp.,w.sp.),son-in-law,(m.sp.,w.sp.) no’dym, i dy’mq’(a)o 
son’s daughter (m.sp., w.sp.), mother-in-law (m.sp., ng _t‘’o” 


Ww.sp 


Published by permission of the American Museum of Natural History. 
* Identical with term for sibling? 
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A mother always addresses her son or sister’s son by name. She 
may use se‘itan in addressing her daughter but generally uses the 
proper name. On the other hand, a father may call his daughter by 
name, but preferably uses the kinship term as given. 

A grandmother addresses her grandchild by name; non-vocatively 
she either uses the name or a descriptive term. 

A man addresses his wife and her sister by name; non-voc atively 
he uses this sister-in-law’s name but may refer to her jocularly as his 
wife. 

A woman addresses her husband and his brother by name; this 
brother-in-law is also referred to by name non-vocatively. A widow 
often marries her husband’s brother. 

A man addresses his brother’s wife by name, using a descriptive 
designation non-vocatively. A woman calls her sister’s husband by 
name, using a descriptive designation non-vocatively. 

Brothers-in-law address each other by name and otherwise define 
their relationship descriptively. 

A woman calls her brother’s wife and her husband ’s sister by name 
and otherwise uses descriptive designations. 

A man never addresses his father-in-law by a specific term, though 
he may speak to him and if necessary call him by name. 

A woman addresses her daughter-in-law by name, while a man 
does not talk to her at all. Both sexes employ the same non-vocative 
term for a daughter-in-law. A woman addresses her mother-in-law 
by name. 

All cousins are designated as if they were siblings. 

Great-grandchildren (m. sp., w. sp.) are also classed with siblings. 

No'am, no'amta were recorded as designations for nephew and 
niece without further specification. 


The foregoing data are remarkable in a number of ways. Prob- 
ably the most noteworthy feature is the large number of relatives who 
cannot be addressed by a specific term at all and the correlated exten- 
sive use of proper names otherwise so rare among primitive peoples. 
On the other hand, it will be noted that where both vocative and 
non-vocative terms occur in the list they generally represent merely 
differentiations of a single stem. 

Another peculiarity is the lack of discrimination between the 


elder and the younger sibling. This has been noted for the Pawnee by 
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Morgan,* whose statement was confirmed by the late Mr. Murie, 
but it is certainly of extremely rare occurrence in North America. 
[he classification of the great-grandchildren with siblings also recalls 
, Pawnee feature, though the parallel is merely generic, insofar as the 
exact generation is ignored by both tribes. According to Morgan, the 
Pawnee great-grandfather is called uncle and the great-grandson 


‘ while notes 


nephew, and the great-great-grandfather is called father; 
furnished by Mr. Murie indicate that a man classed his great-grand- 
parents with his father and mother. 

The lack of discrimination between cross-cousins and parallel 
cousins—or, indeed, between cousins and siblings—likewise merits 
attention. It is shared with the Wind River Shoshoni, hence prob- 
ably with the Comanche, with whom the Kiowa have been so closely 
associated. Otherwise I fail to note Shoshonean features except for 
the reciprocal uncle-nephew term: the highly characteristic differ- 
entiation of maternal and paternal grandparents is absent. 

Though the last-mentioned characteristic separates the Kiowa 
terminology from most “‘classificatory’’ systems of the Dakota- 
Iroquois type—or, as Morgan would say, of the Ganowanian family 
other traits recall these systems, viz., the designation of parallel 
uncles and aunts and correlative designation of nephews and nieces. 

A glance at Morgan’s tables® will demonstrate the importance of 
the designations of father’s sister’s husband and mother’s brother’s 
wife from a comparative point of view. Hence, it is not obvious in 
the light of historical relations why the Kiowa should coincide with 
the Wyandot, Dakota, and most Algonkians in classing the father’s 
sister's husband with the maternal uncle. 

At the present stage of our knowledge the Kiowa system offers 
more problems than it solves. Possibly some reader of this article 
may find it convenient to check, amplify, and revise my notes and 
shed some light on puzzling points. 

Ropert H. Lowie 


Tne PUNISHMENT OF IMPUDENT CHILDREN AMONG THE KICKAPOO 
Tue following notes were collected among the ‘“‘Mexican Kicka- 


poo,” of Oklahoma, during the summer of 1922. They were collected 


L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, p. 197 
Ibid, p. 196 


Ibid, pp. 322, 331. 
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quite incidentally, and fuller data would be desirable on some 
points. Nevertheless, as there is no published material on the 
punishment of impudent children among the Kickapoo, it is worth 
while to publish what is at hand. Furthermore, the data show not 
only similarity to the practices of neighboring tribes but also some 
sharp differences. 

If a girl is impudent to her father, her father will say nothing to 
her; he will tell her mother who will blacken the girl’s face and make 
her fast. This might be for a day. Today a girl’s mother would 
whip her. 

If a girl is impudent to her paternal uncle, the girl’s mother tells 
the paternal uncle to tie the girl up or duck her in water. 

If a girl is impudent to her own mother, the latter can do what she 
pleases. 

If a girl is impudent to her maternal aunt, the latter can do 
what she pleases. 

If a girl is impudent to her maternal uncle, her mother would tell 
him to tie the girl up or duck her in water. 

If a girl is impudent to her paternal aunt, the girl’s father woul 
tell his sister to tie her up or duck her in water. 


If a girl is impudent to her paternal grandfather, her father will 
tell his father to do as he pleases. The girl’s mother will say nothing. 

If a girl is impudent to her paternal grandmother, the girl’s 
father will tell his mother to do whatever she pleases. The girl’s 
mother will say nothing. 

If a girl is impudent to her maternal grandfather, the latter will 
punish the girl as he sees fit. 

If a girl is impudent to her maternal grandmother, the latter will 
punish her as she sees fit. The girl’s father or mother will say nothing. 

If a boy is impudent to his own father, the latter may punish him 
as he sees fit; the man’s father or his wife can interfere if the man is 
too severe. 

If a boy is impudent to his father’s elder brother, the boy’s 
father will tell the latter to do what he pleases. 

If a boy is impudent to his father’s younger brother, the boy’s 
own father must punish him. 

If a boy is impudent to his own mother, his mother can do as she 
pleases. 

If a boy is impudent to his father’s younger or elder sister, the 
boy’s father will tell her to duck him in water; sometimes the boy’s 
father will say “Kill him!” simply to frighten the boy. 
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If a boy is impudent to his mother’s younger or elder brother, the 
boy’s mother will say, “Tie him up!” “Throw him in the water!” 
“Hang him!” 

If a boy is impudent to his mother’s sister, the boy’s mother 
will punish him. 

If a boy is impudent to his paternal grandfather, the latter would 
not ask permission but would forthwith punish the boy. 

If a boy is impudent to his paternal grandmother, his grand- 
mother would proceed to punish the boy as she sees fit. She may or 
may not tell what she has done. 

If a boy is impudent to his maternal grandfather, the latter will 
do as he pleases. 

If a boy is impudent to his maternal grandmother, she will do as 
she pleases. 

In this connection it may be added that a boy or girl can ask the 
father’s or mother’s brother for money, etc. If a girl’s father dies, 
her father’s brother or aunt (maternal or paternal) will take care of 
her. Her mother’s brother would not. If the paternal uncle takes 
care of his brother’s children, he cannot whip them. 

Two of the sharpest contrasts with the Foxes may be mentioned: 
a girl or boy under no circumstances will be impudent to the maternal 
uncle (and so too with the Ojibwa of Lac Court d’Oreilles); further- 
more they would not ask their maternal uncle for money, etc. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CENTRAL SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Central Section of the American Anthropological Association 
held its second annual meeting at the Public Museum of the City of 


Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, March 2 


Barrett in the chair. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, MARCH 


2 an 
One meeting of the Executive Committee was held with President 


1 3, 1923. 


2, 4:30 P. M. 


The following reports were read and accepted: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The proceedings of the first annual meeting of the Central Section of th 
Anthropological Association were published in the Americay 


American 


Anthropologist for April-June, 1922. 


of the Central Section nor of the Executive Committee during the year 


Since the organization of the Central section its membership has steadil; 


increased until at present it is as follows: 


Honorary members 
Associate members 
Regular members 


Respectfully submitted, 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Receipts 
Gift to Central Section A. A. A 
Annual Membership Dues 1922 
Reimbursements 


Disbursements 
Payments to American Anthropological Association 
Colonial Press 


Milwaukee Museum Press 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Expenses 


Total Disbursements 
Cash on hand 


Respectfully submitted, 
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RALPH LINTON, 


volar 
Secretary 


$ 50.00 
81.00 
39 


$98 
$32 


RALPH LINTON, 
Treasurer. 


There have been no special meetings 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CENTRAL SECTION 


The accounts of the Treasurer, Ralph Linton, have been examined and 


found correct. 


Signed: 
ALANSON SKINNER, 
FREDERICK STARR, 


Committes 
The following list of officers was presented by the Nominating 


President: William C. Mills 

Vice-Presidents: Chas. E. Brown and Berthold Laufer 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. A. Mason 

Executive Committee: S. A. Barrett, Alanson Skinner, George R. Fox 
L. B. Wolfenson, Ralph Linton 

Council: Frederick Starr, Chas. Owen, A. B. Lewis, Chas. G. Schoewe 
E. K. Putnam, Chas. R. Keyes, M. P. Gilmore, A. E. Jenks, Hutton Webster 
Milford G. Chandler 


No nomination was made for the office of Corresponding Secre- 
tary, the duties of this office to be performed by the Secretary- 
lreasurer. 

ANNUAL MEETING, MARCH 3, 9:30 A. M 

The officers and members of the Council nominated were declared 
lected by a vote ordered cast by the Secretary. 

The following resolutions were offered and passed: 


1) The Central Section of the American Anthropological Association 
| 


expresses its sincere thanks to the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee 


to its trustees, and to its officers for their liberal hospitality and for many 
kindne sses rec eived. 

2) The Central Section of the American Anthropological Association 
expresses its sincere thanks to the retiring officers of the Section for the 
diligence which they have shown in the performance of their duties and for 
their many services in connection with the organization and establishment 
of the section. 

3) The Central Section of the American Anthropological Association 
expresses its sincere thanks to Mr. Joseph Ringeisen for the facilities afforded 
its members for the inspection of his collection of American Indian artifacts 

4) Whereas, the past year has witnessed the presentation to Congress of 
the Bursum Bill, passage of which would have resulted in the loss to the 
Pueblo Indians of their lands and water rights, and 

Whereas, the failure of this bill has been followed by the presentation 
of the Snyder Bill, which is believed to embody many of the objectionable 
features of the Bursum Bill, therefore be it 

Resolved: that the Central Section of the American Anthropological 
\ssociation is opposed to any and all measures designed to deprive the Pueblo 


Committee: 
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Indians of their property or of the rights and privileges which they now 
enjoy; and be it further 

Resolved: that the Secretary be instructed to obtain full information as 
to the content and present status of the Snyder Bill and to transmit such 
information to the members of the Executive Committee of the Central 
Section; and be it further 

Resolved: that the Executive Committee of the Central Section b¢ 
empowered to take such action in regard to this bill as may seem to them 
necessary to safeguard the interests of the Pueblo Indians. 

(5) Whereas, certain members of the Central Section of the American 
Anthropological Association have received from Mr. Warren K. Moorehead 
circulars entitled ‘‘Coéperative Collecting, An Opportunity to Add to Your 
Collection,” and 

Whereas, the plan of collecting outlined in this circular appears to the 
members of the Central Section to be derogatory to the best interests of the 
science of American archaeology, therefore be it 

Resolved: that the Secretary of the Central Section be directed to forw ard 
to Mr. Warren K. Moorehead a letter protesting against the plan of collecting 
as outlined and informing him that the members of the Central Section do 
not feel that they can lend it either their countenance or support. 


A tour of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee under the 
guidance of members of its scientific staff was a feature of the pro- 
gram. 

The following papers were presented: 


S. A.- Barrett, Director of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee 
Address of Welcome. 

Alanson Skinner......War Customs of the Sauk Indians. 

Milford G. Chandler. . Woven Sashes of the Central Algonkins. 

Alanson Skinner...... Material Culture of the Ioway Indians. 

Huron H. Smith......Ethno-botany of the Menominee Indians. 

George R. Fox. ......The Coming of the Amerind. 

Charles R. Keyes.....Grooved Axes of the Keokuk Type. 

George A. West. .....Recent Discoveries at Stonehenge. 

William C. Mills Excavations in the Mound City Group. 

Alanson Skinner......Sacred Pipes of the Ioway Indians. 

Frederick Starr.......Ema, Votive Pictures of Japan. 

Charles E. Brown. . . . The Preservation of Indian Landmarks in Wisconsin 

Alanson Skinner...... Notes on the Mahikan Indians. 

Alanson Skinner......The Fundamental Sacred Myth of the Central 

Algonkins. 
G. A. Squier . Platform Structures,at Trempealeau. 


RALPH LINTON, 
Secretary. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Dr. A. E. JENKs, University of Minnesota, Professor of Anthro- 
pology and Directer of The Americanization Training Course, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council for the year 1923-24. 
Dr. and Mrs. Jenks will move to Washington September Ist. 

During the summer Professor Jenks will give two courses of lec- 
tures in the Department of Education in the Summer Session of the 
University of California (Southern Division) in Los Angeles. 


Courses in anthropology at the University of Washington, 
which have been given under the department of Sociology, will here- 
after be on an independent basis. Research opportunities for stu- 
dents will be stressed, particularly with reference to the easily acces- 
sible and unworked field of the Coast Salish and kindred tribes. A 
small allotment of funds and opportunities for publication have been 
provided. 

Anthropological courses at the University of Washington will be 
offered by Miss Erna Gunther in the autumn quarter, 1923-24, during 
the absence of Dr. Leslie Spier. 


UnpDER the direction and support of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Mr. A. H. Fauset is to spend part of the summer among the Negro 
communities of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island collecting folk- 
tales from the groups whose founders were landed in Nova Scotia by 


the agents of the “underground railway.”’ Individuals among them 
are reported to have adopted the Scotch Gaelic language through con- 


tact with Highland settlers in some of the remote regions of the 
province. 


On behalf of the Museum of the American Indian (Heye Founda- 
tion) Dr. F. G. Speck of the University of Pennsylvania and Mr. 
A. I. Hallowell, Fellow in Anthropology, will investigate certain areas 
in the habitat of the Montagnais and Naskapi on the lower St. Law- 
rence thissummer. Mr. Hallowell will later continue his work among 
the St. Francis Abenaki. Miss Frances St. John, a graduate student 
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of the University, will spend part of the summer among the Iroquois 
of New York devising means of psychological tests among the Indians 


Mr. Harwan I. Situ of the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa 
Canada, is continuing his researches this summer at Bella Coola 
which he has visited each field season since 1920. Mr. Smith plans 
to film some of the characteristic Indian activities. 


Dr. J. WALTER FewkKEs, Chief of the Bureau of American Eth. 
nology, left Washington on May 23 on a short field excursion and 


returned June 25. The greater part of his time was spent in the study 
of archaeological material in the Upper Mimbres Valley, N. M. Hi 
examined large collections of pottery made by amateurs, at Pinos 
Altos, Fort Bayard, Silver City, and Deming. On his outward jour- 
ney he stopped in Tennessee to view the work being undertaken by 
Mr. W. E Myer, Special Archaeologist of the Bureau, on the Great 
Harpeth Mound group in Cheatham County. Mr. Myer’s work 
extended from the latter part of April until July and proved ex- 
tremely successful. Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt spent six weeks in May an 
June among the Iroquois of Ontario and the State of New York, and 
Mr. La Flesche devoted approximately the same time to work in 
Oklahoma upon the Osage language. Dr. Truman Michelson leit 
Washington May 22 to study the Algonquian Indians in the south- 
eastern portion of the Labrador Peninsula. Mr. J. P. Harringtor 
resumed field work among the Mission Indians of California early ir 
the same month. His first undertaking has been the excavation, 
under the joint auspices of the Bureau and the Museum of th 


American Indian, of the old Santa Barbara Indian rancheria at Bur- 
ton Mound on the Ambassador Hotel grounds. 


Dr. ALES HrpuiéKa left Washington in June on an extended trip 
through western and central Europe in prosecution of his researches 
on Early Man. 


Mr. MATTHEW W. Stirtinc, Assistant Curator of Ethnology in 
the U. S. National Museum, began in June the exploration of an 
ancient Indian village site at Mobridge, S. D. 


A comMITTEE has been formed in England to commemorate the 
services of the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers to anthropology and psy- 
chology, which includes Sir Charles Sherrington, President of the 
Royal Society, Sir Humphry Rolleston, President of the Royal 
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College of Physicians, Sir James Fraser, Dr. Henry Head, Professor 
Elliot Smith and Dr. C. S. Myers. The Treasurer is Dr. L. E. Shore, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to whom contributions may be sent. 
It is intended that the proceeds of the fund shall be devoted to the 
promotion of those sciences in which Dr. Rivers took a special inter- 
est. but until the amount and the wishes of the contributors are known 
no definite decision will be reached.—Science. 

Mr. Louris SHOTRIDGE proceeded to Alaska in the spring to engage 
in ethnological work in the interests of the Museum of the University 
f Pennsylvania. 

Dr. CARL GUTHE is conducting archaeological work in the 
Philippine Islands in the interests of the University of Michigan. 


At the meeting of the Board of National Research Fellowships 
n the Biological Sciences, held on April 25, 1923, Leslie Spier and 
M. J. Herskovits were appointed to fellowships in anthropology. 


Ar the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Michigan Academy 
f Sciences, Arts and Letters, held in Ann Arbor March 28-30, 1923, 
he following program was presented by the Section of Anthropology: 
“The Physical Culture of the Michigan Indians,”’ by W. B. Hinsdale; 
‘An Archaeological Survey of Berrien County, Michigan,’ by Geo. 
R. Fox; ‘The Human and Associated Animal Remains of the Ken- 
tucky Caves,” by Arthur M. Miller; ‘‘Folk-Lore of Fossils in Greek 
and Latin,” by Eugene S. McCartney; “‘The Stone Cave Temple of 
Kyungju, Korea,” by W. Carl Rufus; “‘Food Plants of the Polyne- 
sians and Their Bearing on Route and Time of Migration,” by For- 
rest B. H. Brown; “The Food Prohibitions and Guardian Spirits of 
the Exogamous Septs of the Batak,”’ by H. H. Bartlett. 


Tue Ohio State Archeological Museum has been made the re- 
cipient of the entire collection of Dr. G. Frederick Wright, glacial 
geologist, which has been gathered from all parts of the world. Dr. 
Wright was president of the Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Society for 10 years and president emeritus for two years until his 
leath, in 1921.—Science. 


At the eleventh annual meeting of the Oklahoma Academy of 
Science, held in Oklahoma City on Feb. 9 and at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, on Feb. 10, Mr. Albert B. Reagan presented a 
paper on “The Isleta Indians,” and Mr. S. Weidman a paper on “An 
Example of an Indian Picture Writing in the Wichita Mountains.” 
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